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A Tribute to L. V. Koos 


EDITORIAL 


To WRITE an adequate apprecia- 
tion of Dr. L. V. Koos in relation 
to the junior college movement 
would be much like writing a his- 
tory of the movement itself. From 
the beginning, Dr. Koos has been 
the most important single student 
of the movement, and he has con- 
tributed in no small degree to the 
expanding activities of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 
Every friend of education at the 
junior college level is deeply in- 
debted to him. 


I think, first of all, of that vol- 
ume, The Junior College, which 
was the earliest comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. It is 
based on facts and impressions 
which Dr. Koos obtained in con- 
siderable part by personal visita- 
tion. Thereafter, he continued to 
contribute many articles in maga- 
zines which added to our store 
of knowledge and reflected the 
trend of his thinking. All of these 
contributions, too, were based on 
visitations and surveys and were 





GEORGE F. Zook is president of 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


not, therefore, in any sense of the 
word, armchair emanations of his 
fertile brain. 


Dr. Koos is a teacher as well as 
a researcher. Many hundreds of 
persons now identified with jun- 
ior colleges as teachers or admin- 
istrators have had the benefit of 
his instruction at the University 
of Minnesota and the University 
of Chicago and, for shorter periods 
of time, at other institutions. 
Certainly, no other person has 
been so long identified with in- 
struction respecting junior col- 
lege education. 


It was this long and scholarly 
preparation which Dr. Koos 
brought to the editorship of the 
Junior College Journal in 1946. 
At once he broadened its scope so 
as to make it primarily a journal 
of educational opinion. News notes 
and other spot information have 
been wisely set forth in the bul- 
letin. One of the noteworthy 
aspects of the Journal is the way 
in which the consideration of jun- 
ior college education has been in- 
tegrated with other important 
areas and levels of higher educa- 
tion. Thus the Journal has merited 
the attention of educational ad- 
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ministrators and faculty members 
not only in junior colleges but in 
all types of higher educational in- 
stitutions. 


I presume that even more Dr. 
Koos enjoyed the opportunity 
which he has had in recent years 
to direct the research work of the 
Association. Doubtless, there have 
been many difficulties arising pri- 
marily out of inadequate financial 
support, but certainly no inherent 
ones in Dr. Koos’s ability to dis- 


cern and to study problems affect- 
ing junior college education as 
they have arisen over the horizon 
from time to time. 


It is exceedingly gratifying to 
know that, notwithstanding the 
fact that Dr. Koos is giving up his 
official relationship as editor of 
the Journal, his wise counsel and 
unflagging interest in the junior 
college movement will still be avail- 
able. 

GEORGE F. ZooK 















Equipping Youth to Create New Frontiers 


H. K. NEWBURN 


Recenrty, in its published re- 
port, the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education suggested 
that “American colleges and uni- 
versities must envision a much 
larger role for higher education 
in the national life. They can no 
longer consider themselves merely 
the instrument for producing an 
intelligent elite; they must become 
the means by which every citizen, 
youth and adult, is enabled and 
encouraged to carry his education, 
formal and informal, as far as his 
native capacities permit. ... Ed- 
ucation that liberates and ennobles 
must be equally available to all. 
Justice to the individual demands 
this; the safety and progress of 
the nation depend upon it. Amer- 
ica cannot afford to let any of its 
potential human resources go un- 
discovered and undeveloped.” ! 


This restatement of faith in 





H. K. NEWBURN is president of 
the Unversity of Oregon, Eugene. 
This paper was read at the annual 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges in Febru- 
ary, 1949, but owing to lack of 
space could not be printed in the 
May number of the Junior College 
Journal. 


the ideal of educational opportu- 
nity, limited only by the ability 
of the individual and his willing- 
ness to put forth the necessary 
effort, provides a significant chal- 
lenge to the junior college, or, for 
that matter, any institution which 
includes Grades XIII and XIV 
within its organization. There is 
ample evidence that the age at 
which people leave school in this 
country gradually will be moved 
upward until, within a few dec- 
ades, aS many persons will con- 
tinue through the junior college 
years as now finish high school. 
The units of our educational sys- 
tem which enroll large segments 
of the school age population will 
be charged with heavy responsi- 
bility for those aspects of learning 
which should be the common ex- 
perience of all men and women 
regardless of their specialized in- 
terests or future careers. The 
junior college, therefore, is facing 
the increasing necessity of justify- 
ing itself in terms clearly related 
to those values, understandings, 
attitudes, knowledges, and skills 


1Fstablishing the Goals, p. 101. Higher 
Education for American Democracy, Vol. 
I. A Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. 
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which equip the individual to live 
richly and well in a free society. 
It is sometimes easy, even for 
the educator, to lose sight of the 
fact that this is a man-centered 
world and consequently that the 
quality of living depends in large 
part on the manner in which man 
behaves. It is to man himself, 
and not to his social and political 
institutions, that we must turn for 
an explanation of current diffi- 
culties and for any hope of their 
solution. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that institutions of 
all kinds are merely part of the 
machinery which man has devised 
to achieve his personal and social 
goals and that such machinery is 
no better than the men who con- 
ceive it and who direct its opera- 
tions. To ignore this fundamental 
factor in civilization is to forego 
almost entirely the possibility of a 
major contribution in the develop- 
ing of better citizens by the educa- 
tional institutions of the land. 


Among the educational experi- 
ences which should be common to 
all individuals are those relating 
to the development of certain 
“basic disciplines” essential to a 
person in meeting the full obliga- 
tions of citizenship. In this sense, 
discipline means self-control rath- 
er than punishment, with the 
thought that the mature citizen is 
one who has developed adequate 
control over his body, his mind, 
his emotions, and his morals. The 
task of the school, therefore, is 
to arrange and to direct the learn- 
ing experience so these disciplines 


gradually become a part of the 
habitual behavior of the maturing 
man or woman. The initial steps 
in the inculcation of these disci- 
plines must be taken early in the 
child’s life both at home and at 
school, but for most persons the 
culminating period for these per- 
sonal qualities should come during 
the late secondary and early col- 
legiate years. 


Five such basic disciplines will 
serve as illustrations of this 
thesis. It is suggested that the 
educated person might well be 
distinguished from his fellows by 
the degree to which he possesses 
these personal qualities and in the 
extent to which he demonstrates 
their use in his daily behavior. 


1. The discipline which comes 
from the realization that freedom 
is relative and must be accom- 
panied by a willingness to assume 
individual responsibility. 


Those possessed of this disci- 
pline have learned that freedom _. 
cannot be given to a person or peo- 
ple, but rather must be earned 
through demonstration of ability 
to accept the accompanying re- 
sponsibilities. They recognize that 
freedoms, rights, and privileges 
are likely to come automatically 
to those who accept and discharge 
fully the obligations, duties, and 
responsibilities of mature and in- 
telligent living. Because they 
demonstrate responsible citizen- 
ship in their daily behavior, they 
enjoy a remarkable degree of free- 
dom from restraints of all kinds. 




















CREATING NEW FRONTIERS 


Such discipline forces the in- 
dividual to realize, for example, 
that freedom of speech is for those 
who are for it, and not for those 
who would use the privilege to 
destroy the very democracy of 
which it is a fundamental part. He 
recognizes that the right of fran- 
chise carries with it not only the 
responsibility to exercise the privi- 
lege but also the obligation to be 
more seriously and _ intelligently 
interested in, and informed about, 
local, national, and world prob- 
lems. Freedom of private enter- 
prise inevitably involves the re- 
sponsibility of refraining from 
unfair and unwise exploitation of 
resources—human and material. 
The right to a job is accompanied 
by the responsibility of honest and 
industrious effort leading to the 
fullest possible production of goods 
and services. 


2. The discipline which comes 
from an adequate ability to use the 
elementary tools of learning and 
communication—reading, writing, 
and speaking—in the solution of 
problems. 


This discipline, of course, in- 
volves not only the mechanical 
ability to use such tools, but also 
the compulsion to do so, and fre- 
quently, along lines which will 
produce important educational re- 
sults. As a nation, we take justi- 
fiable pride in our high rate of 
literacy, but we cannot be satis- 
fied with the extent to which many 
persons fail to demonstrate, in 
their daily behavior, the function- 
al use of these abilities. There 
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are numerous examples, but I have 
only to cite the report that 75,- 
000,000 to 100,000,000 Americans 
regularly read “the pulps, the con- 
fessions, the detectives, the fans, 
and the comics,” and consistently 
listen to the “soap operas” and 
other such programs, while only 
from 5 to 18 per cent of the pop- 
ulation in 6 important cities are 
registered public library card 
holders.? 


Those who have mastered the 
elementary tools of learning com- 
bine the mechanical skills of com- 
munication with the ability to 
grasp from the printed page the 
thoughts which the writer wished 
to convey and, of greater impor- 
tance, they use these abilities reg- 
ularly as a means of tapping the 
sources of worthwhile ideas. Simi- 
larly, such persons not only pos- 
sess the ability to express their 
own ideas clearly and convincingly 
in either spoken or written form, 
but they do so whenever the op- 
portunity or need arises. 


3. The discipline which comes 
from a trained mind schooled in 
proper methods of solving prob- 
lems and possessed of a continuous 
appetite for learning. 


It is clear that this basic dis- 
cipline, like the others, is qualita- 
tive in nature and that the differ- 
ence between two individuals in 
this regard is one of degree rather 
than kind. Generally speaking, 
however, the trained mind tends 


2J. D. Woolf, “What America Reads,” 
Common Sense, XIV (August, 1945), 35-36. 
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to be reflected in actions and de- 
cisions motivated less by fear, prej- 
udice, superstition, and other per- 
sonal or emotional bias, and more 
by a logical, systematic and ob- 
jective approach to a situation. 
The man with the trained mind 
realizes the dangers of ignorance, 
fear, and prejudice. He knows 
that useful knowledge is the raw 
material out of which understand- 
ing is forged and that understand- 
ing is basic to beneficial change. 
He habitually suspends judgment 
until he has an adequate basis in 
fact. He knows the sources of in- 
formation and how to evaluate 
them. He uses adequate methods 
of weighing and analyzing data. 
As a result he is more likely to 
arrive at the truth than are his 
fellow men. 


Again, man’s greatest difference 
from other creatures rests in his 
ability to utilize and profit in his 
daily experiences from the funded 
wisdom of the race. The individual 
possessed of a trained mind has 
developed this capacity to a marked 
degree. 


4. The discipline which comes 
from an adequate control over 
one’s conduct and which recognizes 
the dangers of overindulgence. 


Those who have developed this 
discipline are less dependent upon 
external controls, laws, rules, and 
regulations as guides to conduct. 
They recognize that “self-govern- 
ment and the freedom of speech 
and the press that sustains it can 
be maintained by law only in a 
formal sense; if they are to be 
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maintained in fact the people must 
have sufficient intelligence and 
honesty to maintain them with a 
minimum of legal compulsion.’’3 


Believing that the individual is 
largely responsible for his own 
conduct, these people will have 
developed internal control to a 
high degree. They do not excuse 
their behavior because “others do 
the same,” because they “did not 
think,” or because there was no 
regulation or law specifically pro- 
hibiting such action. There is con- 
siderable evidence to indicate that 
we have been unable to develop a 
satisfactory antidote for the too 
prevalent attitude that “anything 
you can get away with” is a satis- 
factory standard of civic be- 
havior. 4 


5. The discipline which comes 
from “strength of character.” 


Strength of character is demon- 
strated by the realization that 
worthwhile tasks are accomplished 
only as a result of diligent labor, 
and by the willingness on the part 
of the individual to put forth 
such effort rather than to succumb 
to the all-too-common malady 
known as “let George do it.” 


Such discipline enforces high 
standards of behavior upon the 
individual and permits no devia- 


3Carl Becker, Freedom and Responsi- 
bility in the American Way of Life, p. 42. 
New York: Knopf, Inc., 1945. 


+Education for American Life, p. 25, 
Report of Regents’ Inquiry, McGraw-Hill, 
1938. 
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tions in the direction of sloppy, 
indefferent, or incomplete perform- 
ance. Those adequately equip- 
ped with strength of character 
will complete all assignments of 
responsibility at the highest level 
of their ability without prodding, 
supervision, or threats. Further- 
more, this discipline démands that 
the individual have faith, and that 
he be willing to act in defense of 
such faith regardless of the con- 
sequences to himself. Those ade- 
quately possessed of strength of 
character are willing to face heavy 
self-sacrifice for persons, ideals, 
or movements in which they really 
believe. 


Such persons also have devel- 
oped a fine sense of values, includ- 
ing the ability to distinguish in 
life that which is first class from 
that which is inferior. They pos- 
sess standards of judgment which 
condition their lives at home, in 
business, and in general commu- 
nity affairs. They value the com- 
mon good as highly as they do 
their own individual freedom. 
They are less selfish with their fel- 
lows because they have come to 
realize that selfishness and greed 
are two of the greatest deterrents 
to civilization. 


It cannot be too heavily empha- 
sized at this point, that the differ- 
ence between the well-disciplined 
individual and his fellows is found 
in his daily behavior. It is not so 
much what a man knows that 
counts, but how he uses his knowl- 
edge; not how well he reads, but 
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the kind of material he reads, and 
the way such experience affects 
his daily behavior; not how well he 
speaks, but what he says; not 
whether he can think, but rather 
that he does think and about mat- 
ters which count; not what he 
holds to be the proper attitudes of 
mind, but that he shows the effect 
of such attitudes in his actions; 
not that he believes, but what he 
believes and whether he displays 
the courage of these convictions 
in his daily activities. 


Since these abilities can be used 
to serve either good or evil goals, 
the test of their value must be an 
analysis of the actual behavior of 
the individual citizen. Unfortu- 
nately, well-meaning men do not 
have a monopoly on ability, intel- 
ligence, or the tools of communica- 
tion. Thus, the man _ properly 
equipped with the basic disci- 
plines, reflects in his daily conduct 
a finer sense of values, higher 
ideals, nobler aspirations, clearer 
goals, and finer character. 


These five disciplines have been 
presented as illustrations of the 
personal equipment which should 
be characteristic of the well-edu- 
cated individual. The develop- 
ment of such qualities must be ac- 
cepted by the junior college as one 
of its most important responsibili- 
ties. To be sure, any individual 
will acquire the basic disciplines 
only to the degree that many con- 
structive agencies, including the 
schools, take advantage of every 
opportunity to provide consistent 
experience in their application. 
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Like the muscles of the body, such 
disciplines will become strong only - 
if they are given regular exercise. 
The unique opportunity of the 
junior college, however, 


results 


SEPTEMBER 1949 


from its chance to work with a 
large percentage of young people 
at the very time when such quali- 
ties must be given their firm struc- 
ture and final polish. 





Mechanical Test Scoring 
in San Angelo College 


H. F. BRIGHT 


Tuar a school the size of San 
Angelo College should have an 
IBM test scoring machine has 
Caused some surprise among rep- 
resentatives of schools of similar 
size. The basis for this surprise 
is indicated by these two questions 
most frequently asked members of 
the staff at San Angelo College: 
“Can an automatic test scoring 
machine be used to advantage in 
a small college?” and, “Can the 
administration of the usual small 
college be persuaded to spend the 
amount of money necessary to op- 
erate one?” San Angelo College, 
a junior college of 600 students, 
has found through experience that 
the answer can be “yes.” 


Basis for Decision to 
Use the Machine 


The decision to use the test scor- 
ing machine was prompted to some 
extent by curiosity as to what 
could be accomplished with the 





H. F. BRIGHT, formerly regis- 
trar and director of guidance at 
the San Angelo College, Texas, is 
currently working with the re- 
search staff of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges at The 
University of Texas. 


machine, but primarily by the feel- 
ing that the faculty had outgrown 
the idea that examinations are 
used only for the purpose of rank- 
ing students. Rather, it was felt, 
that examinations can also be used 
for improving instruction, for the 
securing of guidance information, 
and for checking to see that ob7ec- 
tives, set up for teaching the het- 
erogeneous group of students typi- 
cal of junior colleges, are met. 


Selling the Idea 


It is one thing for some members 
of the academic administration of 
a small college to decide it would 
be a good idea to get apparatus 
such as the test scoring machine. 
It is quite another thing to con- 
vince the faculty and the college 
as a whole, particularly the busi- 
ness office, that the idea is sound 
and the accompanying expense is 
worthwhile. 


The first undertaking at San 
Angelo College was to convince 
the faculty of the desirability of 
the test scoring machine. The fol- 
lowing sales points were used with 
success: (1) the machine would 
save the teacher’s time grading 
and checking papers, (2) objective 
testing used to supplement sub- 
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jective type tests is requisite to 
good teaching, and (3) semester 
grades could be compiled more 
rapidly. 

The faculty were quick to see 
these advantages so it was not dif- 
ficult to persuade most of the mem- 
bers nothing would be lost by try- 
ing out the test scoring machine, 
and there might be much to be 
gained. 


The obvious next step, having 
convinced the faculty, was to sell 
the administration on the use of 
this machine. 

The financial problem was not 
serious. There are three types of 
expense connected with the use 
of the test scoring machine: the 
rental of the machine, the cost of 
operation, and the cost of pencils 
and answer sheets. It was easy to 
demonstrate that by the use of 
mechanically scored tests’ the 
amount of work done by grading 
assistants in several departments 
would be cut and out of this saving 
rental could be paid on the ma- 
chine. The problem of pencils and 
answer sheets was handled by hav- 
ing the students purchase these 
as a part of their school supplies. 
The college bookstore handled this 
equipment and sold the materials 
at cost to the students, the cost for 
a long session being around twenty- 
five cents for each student. The 
operation of the machine was a 
negligible factor, especially when 
compared to the current cost of 
graders for the manually scored 
examinations. 

There was an added factor which 


facilitated financing the machine 
at San Angelo College. The public 
school system, which is a fairly 
large one, had been carrying on a 
rather extensive standardized test 
program. The scoring of the tests 
had become an almost insupport- 
able burden to the faculty of the 
schools. The superintendent of 
schools and some members of his 
staff readily agreed to share the 
cost of the machine in order that 
they might use it for this purpose; 
With this division of the cost, the 
College and the public schools each 
paid only about $30.00 a month for 
the scoring machine equipped with 
an item counter. 


The real question that had to be 
answered for the administration 
of the College was: “Can the cost 
of the machine be justified in terms 
of increased instructional effici- 
ency ?” 

In answer to this pertinent in- 
quiry, it was demonstrated that the 
average teacher spends too much 
time in grading and checking 
papers and, by doing so, often 
works himself into the position of 
having no time for reading, re- 
search, or working out better ways 
to conduct his courses. Further- 
more, using the results of a study 
the faculty had been conducting on 
the meaning of grades and the con- 
struction of the best types of ex- 
aminations, it was demonstrated 
that objective testing should be 
used in conjunction with the sub- 
jective type tests usually employed. 


The administration was con- 
vinced that finances were no 








MECHANICAL TEST SCORING 


obstacle and that there was a good 
chance of improving instructional 
efficiency, and the test scoring 
machine was installed. 


Uses of the Machine 

The department of government, 
during the first year of operation 
of the machine, constructed a com- 
plete set of objective examinations 
and set them up for machine scor- 
ing. It is obvious that the proce- 
dure of making up tests of this 
sort took a great deal of the time 
of the government instructor dur- 
ing the first year. Where this pro- 
gram really began to pay dividends 
was when, during the second year 
of operation, a complete set of 
comprehensive tests covering the 
basic material of the course for the 
whole semester was already avail- 
able for use. Since it was felt that 
the basic material of the course 
does not change greatly from year 
to year, particularly insofar as the 
historical aspects of government 
are concerned, it was not consider- 
ed necessary to revise the tests of- 
tener than once every three years. 

The history department develop- 
ed machine scorable tests in much 
the same manner as the govern- 
ment department and found them 
to be more satisfactory than the 
subjective type tests they had pre- 
viously been using. 

In the mathematics department, 
also, mechanically scored tests 
were found to be very useful. A 
greater number of more compre- 
hensive tests could be given, and a 
great deal of the drill work which 
is inevitable in the more elemen- 
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tary courses in college mathematics 
could be checked by the use of lists 
of questions with multiple choice 
answers. 


Use of objective, machine-scored 
tests in these departments has re- 
sulted in the teachers having more 
time. In the government depart- 
ment, for example, it has been pos- 
sible for the instructor to develop 
a more complete course by adding 
current event quizzes to test 
outside reading on current develop- 
ments, and a term paper of a criti- 
cal nature. In the history depart- 
ment, the released time has been 
used to develop a program center- 
ing around great issues of history. 
In addition to the extra time freed 
for the teachers, the machine scor- 
ing of tests allows for a more real- 
istic appraisal of the testing pro- 
gram. and its adequacy in measur- 
ing the degree to which course 
objectives are being met. 


The test scoring machine also is 
used in the freshman orientation 
program. During the first semes- 
ter of the freshman year, a one 
hour course in orientation is re- 
quired of all freshmen. The course 
consists partly of lectures and 
partly of the students’ taking tests, 
the results of which are later dis- 
cussed with them. With the test 
scoring machine, it is possible to 
give many more tests to the fresh- 
men thoughout the course than had 
previously been possible. More in- 
formation about the students can 
be obtained in this manner, thus 
facilitating the planning of a bet- 
ter program to cover their needs. 
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The graphic item counter on the 
machine has enabled the staff to 
carry on a continuing program of 
research on the effectiveness of the 
objective tests used. The item 
counter provides an easy method 
for counting the number of times 
each response is given. This means 
of tabulation readily shows the 
level at which the testing should 
be done by revealing whether or 
not any particular item has dis- 
criminative value. In many exam- 
inations, a check of the tabulations 
has shown it is possible to elimi- 
nate a number of questions and 
still get good measurement of the 
relative achievement of the stu- 
dents concerned. Over a period of 
years it is anticipated that mate- 
rial which tests achievement com- 
mon to all students can be elimi- 
nated, and those areas in which 
marked differences of achievement 
are evident can be concentrated on. 

The test scoring machine equip- 
ped with the item counter might be 
used also to tabulate students’ 
evaluations of the faculty provid- 
ed the rating scales used are work- 
ed out in objective form. A fur- 
ther use of the machine could be 
made in connection with the stu- 
dent elections. Tabulations could 
be made rapidly, with a minimum 
of error, provided the ballots and 
the pencils used in marking the 
ballots were adaptable to the ma- 
chine. 

Conclusions 
After using the test scoring ma- 


chine for two years, San Angelo 
College has concluded it is a most: 
worthwhile project for a small 
junior college. The faculty have 
endorsed the use of the machine 
because they enjoy the lightening 
of their grading load, which en- 
ables them to broaden the coverage 
of their courses; they recognize 
that objective testing supplement- 
ing the subjective testing program 
furnishes a sounder basis for grad- 
ing the students, and some of them 
have enjoyed experimenting with 
testing and research in testing. 


The cost of the program has been 
negligible. The total cost of the 
machine is less than a fourth of the 
cost of a single instructor. 


The students like the program. 
The veterans who are accustomed 
to machine-scored tests appreciate 
their use. Younger students like 
the objective type of tests although 
they have long since given up the 
idea that objective tests are easier 
than subjective or essay tests. 


The general public in the com- 
munity who are familiar with the 
program have reacted favorably 
to the idea and have expressed ap- 
proval of the fact that the college 
is using the mechanical aids avail- 
able. 


The program can and should be 
expanded. The first two years have 
shown beyond doubt that the Col- 
lege can and does benefit from the 
use of the test scoring machine. 





A Correspondence Clinic for Business Men 


NORMA SCHWARZ HALL 


A BUSINESS correspondence clinic 
was held by the business division 
of Lamar College in answer to ap- 
peals from Beaumont business 
men for instruction along these 
lines. This course was sponsored 
by the local chapter of the Nation- 
al Office Management Association 
and partially financed by the Dis- 
tributive Education Division of 
the State Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation, as provided under the 
George-Dean Act. 


Newspaper publicity and mim- 
eographed materials were used to 
supplement the organizational ef- 
forts of the National Office Man- 
agement Association in apprising 
members of the community that a 
clinic designed for executives and 
others who supervise correspond- 
ence would be offered. 


Forty-two business men attended 
the first meeting. Half of these 
were office managers, and the 
remainder ranged in occupation 
from material expediter to vice 
president of a corporation. Each 
was charged a $2.50 registration 
fee for the course, and certificates 





NORMA SCHWARZ HALL is direc- 
tor of the business division of 
Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas. 





of completion were provided for 
those who attended seven of the 
nine meetings. 


The class met once a week for a 
two-hour session. At the first 
meeting of the group, each mem- 
ber filled out a check list indicat- 
ing his specific interests. A tab- 
ulation of these data showed 37 
to be interested in punctuation; 
32, in grammar; 24, in responses; 
19, in orders; 17, in inquiries; 14, 
in sales letters; 11, in collection 
letters; 11, in business reports; 7, 
in credit letters; 4, in adjustment 
letters; and 2, in application let- 
ters. Eight also indicated they 
would like to prepare a correspond- 
ence handbook for use in their 
firms. 


The course was organized to in- 
clude the types of business corre- 
spondence in which members had 
shown an interest. Teaching meth- 
ods included lectures, talks by 
members of the class, composition 
of letters—in class and out of 
class —and laboratory materials 
devoted to grammar, punctuation, 
and spelling. The laboratory ex- 
ercises were checked by the mem- 
bers themselves during the evening 
sessions. 


Each lecture was brief and filled 
with paragraphs from actual let- 


























ters to demonstrate important 
points. So that each member could 
benefit concretely from the class 
lectures, optional assignments were 
made at each meeting in terms of 
the paramount interest and needs 
of the individual student. Mem- 
bers were encouraged to bring to 
the Clinic problem letters they had 
had difficulty in writing. The class 
then used the problem situations 
as class exercises unless the mem- 
bers preferred to talk about these 
privately with the instructor. 


The first lecture—on modern 
business correspondence — proved 
to be of considerable interest to 
the members. A mimeographed 
list of stereotyped phrases and 
cliches was given to each individ- 
ual. The list included phrases such 
as under separate cover, yours of 
the 10th received, and may I advise. 
Many realized for the first time 
that a large part of their corres- 
pondence vocabularies had been 
old-fashioned and stereotyped. 


For the fourth meeting of the 
Clinic, each employer brought one 
or more of his stenographers or 
secretaries, and a “Secretaries’ 
Evening’ was held. Mechanics of 
letter writing were discussed and 
illustrated. Mimeographed _illus- 
trations of good letter forms were 
distributed, and a film on “Typing 
Shortcuts”! was shown. 


As individual projects, several 





1Association Films, Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y., 1944. 36 minutes. 
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members of the class wrote hand- 
books to be used as reference man- 
uals by regular stenographers and 
office employees in the respective 
offices and as an introduction to 
forms and procedures by new office 
employees. 


The foreword of one of the hand- 
books describes its objectives: 


The purpose of this handbook 
is to assist the stenographer in 
having all company correspond- 
ence conform to the policy of 
this company and_e standard 
business practices. 


Remember, there are many peo- 
ple whose only means of form- 
ing an impression of our com- 
pany is through our letters. 
Let’s make this impression good ; 
one that is warm and friendly. 
You, the stenographer, can con- 
tribute to this result with neatly 
typed, mechanically accurate let- 
ters. In turn the dictator must 
endeavor to make each letter a 
reflection of his own personality 
by simplicity and naturalness. 


The average handbook included: 
a form letter, a simplified letter 
form, a guide for layout of letter, 
100 words most often misspelled, 
a list of business “jargon,” rules 
for division of words, rules for for- 
mation of possessives, and a per- 
sonality chart. 


An outgrowth of the Clinic was 
a new clinic—the Secretaries’ 
Business English Clinic. The ex- 
ecutives have also requested 
another clinic for further instruc- 
tion of themselves. 


Through the clinics, the College 
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is not only fulfilling one of its also being given wide publicity 
major objectives —that of meet- creating goodwill among the busi- 
ing a community need — but it is ness circles of the city. 
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Planning for Public Junior College 





Development Through State and 
National Surveys 


HUGH G. PRICE 


"T weve recent state and national 
surveys pertaining to the need for 
public junior colleges have been 
studied and summarized in an at- 
tempt to set a pattern for future 
studies of this nature. The state 
surveys included in this summary 
were made in California, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and Washington. The two nation- 
al surveys were made by the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State Offi- 
cers and the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. 


Ten of the surveys included have 
been made since the end of World 
War II: two in 1946, five in 1947, 
and three in 1948. 


The authorization for the state 
surveys came primarily from state 
legislatures ; however, one was ini- 
tiated by a governor’s directive 
and another by a directive of the 
board of regents of the state uni- 
versity. 

Not all the surveys were limited 





HuGH G. PRICE is dean of Mont- 
gomery Junior College, Bethesda, 
Maryland. 


to the junior college field. Some 
encompassed the elementary and 
secondary phases of public in- 
struction while others were studies 
of higher education needs includ- 
ing both junior and senior colleges. 
All had recommendations for the 
development of junior colleges. 


There seems to be no clear pat- 
tern established as to who shall 
conduct surveys of this nature, nor 
as to what amount of financing 
is necessary. In some cases, out- 
side authorities have been brought 
in, such as Leonard V. Koos, 
George D. Strayer, and the staff of 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. In other instances commit- 
tees or commissions have been set 
up for the job, and, in one case, the 
work was done by the staff of the 
state university. Appropriations 
for the studies, so far as it can be 
determined from available data, 
ranged from $3,000 to $100,000. 
The scope of the surveys, natural- 
ly, was a factor in the cost. 


A general pattern does emerge 
in reference to the structure of 
these surveys and the areas in 
which investigations are made. The 
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areas studied in most surveys are: 

Control at the state level and local levels 

District organization 

Administrative organization 

Curriculum offerings 

Minimum enrollment necessary 

Cost per student 

Tuition charge to be made of students 

Plan of state aid 

Non-resident student financing 

Boarding or transportation provision 
for non-resident students 

Relationships between junior, or com- 
munity, colleges and existing institu- 
tions which provide educational op- 
portunity beyond Grade XII 


An analysis of reeommendations 
made in each of these areas can 
be considered characteristic of the 
current “‘best thought” in the field 
of public community college devel- 
opment on the state level. These 
recommendations can be used by 
state public school officials in plan- 
ning for future organization of 
the junior college or community 
college. 

It has been held that construc- 
tive legislation is impossible unless 
it is based on the results of scien- 
tifically conducted surveys, but 
one caution should be taken. A 
survey must be local in character. 
Its recommendations must be in- 
digenous to the thinking of those 
publics who will be instrumental 
in accepting or rejecting the pro- 
posed program. If the goal of 
these surveys is to lay the ground- 
work for state legislative programs 
leading to good systems of public 
junior colleges, with adequate fi- 
nancial support, that goal must be 
kept constantly in mind and the 
material presented so as to be ac- 
ceptable. 


No attempt is made here to re- 
port on legislation enacted on the 
twelve surveys under surveillance 
except in three instances. New 
York is getting laws which will 
greatly implement the findings of 
its survey. Florida was able to 
secure legislation needed to estab- 
lish public junior colleges. No 
legislation has resulted from the 
Maryland study. 


An examination of the recom- 
mendations of each of the surveys 
may be helpful to those who an- 
ticipate making such a study. 


The following chart gives brief- 
ly the major recommendations. 


Control and Type of District 
Organization 

Comparison of the recommenda- 
tions on control and type of dis- 
trict organization clearly indicates 
the preference for supervision of 
public junior colleges on the state 
level by the state departments of 
education. In seven instances, the 
state department was urged as the 
supervisory control agency, while 
in four instances a state board 
was suggested. The Wisconsin 
program is at variance with the 
others inasmuch as it recommends 
that control of junior colleges come 
under the University Extension 
Division and be fully directed by 
the state university. 


The types of district control 
recommended reflect the wide 
variations which exist in Ameri- 
can public educational district or- 
ganization. On the whole, the 
preference is for a unified district 
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but the problem of control involves 
county unit plans, local district 
plans, local boards of education, 
boards of districts maintaining 
high schools, and local district ed- 
ucational authority. That only 
two of the surveys made no men- 
tion of local control probably re- 
flects the belief that the majority 
feel local control of a unified local 
district is preferred over and 
against a regional plan with con- 
trol divorced from the community 
the college serves. Again, Wis- 
consin does not conform to the 
general pattern. 


Plan of Organization 


Recommendations for types of 
organization of the junior or com- 
munity college are primarily con- 
cerned with the relationship of 
these institutions to the secondary 
school program. Of the six re- 
ports which suggest two years of 
college beyond Grade XII, three 
recommend that the two-year pro- 
gram be closely articulated with 
the lower years. One study rec- 
ommends a four-year junior col- 
lege. Two suggest integration or 
association with lower grades in- 
dicating a preference for the 6-4-4 
plan. The two Washington sur- 
veys suggest that although ulti- 
mately the 6-4-4 plan should be 
developed, during the transition, 
close integration with the high 
school should be maintained. Wis- 
consin plans a two-year separate 
junior college. 


Curriculum Offerings 


Complete unanimity is found 
among the recommendations con- 
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cerning curriculum offerings. All 
twelve studies recommend that 
junior colleges shall offer terminal 
general programs, terminal voca- 
tional programs, and college pre- 
paratory programs. Seven of the 
twelve surveys further recommend 
that adult education be considered 
as an essential part of the curri- 
culum. 


Minimum Enrollment 


Recommendations for minimum 
enrollment required to organize 
an effective junior college range 
from a student population of 175 
to that of 400 students. Three 
surveys suggest no minimum en- 
rollment. One proposes that an 
enrollment of 800 students in 
Grades IX to XII would guarantee 
sufficient enrollment for a junior 
college. Other proposals include: 
one suggestion that 150 college 
students would be sufficient; an- 
other, from 150 to 200 students; 
two say from 175 to 200 students; 
two, 200 students; two, 400 stu- 
dents. 


Cost of Operation 
Per Student Enrolled 


Estimated costs of operating — 
junior colleges vary in relation 
to the geographical location, in 
respect to the size of colleges with- 
in the same state, and in respect 
to curriculums within the same 
college. The range in cost sug- 
gested is from $180 to $450 per 
student. Three states suggest the 
figure of $200. In California, it 
is estimated that with an ADA of 
over 400, a college could operate — 
at a cost of $238.39 per student. 
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If, however, there were an ADA 
of under 400, the cost would rise 
to $294.64 per student. In evaluat- 
ing the costs recommended, ac- 
count must also be taken of the 
fluctuating economy and the busi- 
ness cycle and allowance made for 
any adjustments indicated by a 
change since the recommendation 
was made. 


Tuition Charges 


Eight of the twelve reports rec- 
ommend that junior colleges be 
tuition-free, indicating that this 
extension of the secondary school 
system should carry with it the 
obligation of the state and com- 
munity for its complete support. 
Another report implies that tui- 
tion should be free. One specifi- 
cally suggests that tuition should 
be not more than $120 per year. 
A tuition charge is implied in an- 
other. In one report, it is sug- 
gested that the student should pay 
one-third of the operating cost. 


Plans for State Aid 


The varying practices of provid- 
ing assistance for common school 
systems are reflected in recom- 
mendations concerning state aid 
for operating expenses. Seven of 
the surveys recommend equaliza- 
tion in some form although speci- 
fic provisions differ in terms of 
local practices. Eight recommend 
that some aid be provided based 
on a designated unit such as ADA, 
per instructor, or per administra- 
tor. 


that adequate funds be provided. 
Most of the surveys indicate that 
local funds must be applied, the 





One survey only suggests © 
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amount depending upon the op- 
portunities and limitations placed 
on communities to raise money by 
taxation. 

Capital expenditure is specifi- 
cally mentioned only in the case 
of the New York survey. In that 
state it is suggested that one-half 
of the capital costs be borne by the 
state and one-half by the local dis- 
trict. The New York report also 
recommends that one-third of the 
cost of operation be borne by the | 
state, one-third by the district, and 
one-third by the student. 


Reimbursement for Non- 
Resident Students 


Because it is impossible to or- 
ganize junior colleges within every 
district, provisions are made for 
students to attend junior colleges 
outside of their particular dis- 
tricts. It is generally recommended 
that the tuition for these non-resi- 
dent students should be paid by the 
district in which they live. In two 
instances the surveys recommend 
that equalization funds should be 
used to secure state support for 
the non-resident students. In New 
York, it is provided that a student 
shall be allowed to attend any com- 
munity college in the state. 


Provisions for Boarding 
And Transportation 


Recommendations for the board- 
ing and transportation of students 
who live in areas remote from 
organized junior colleges range 
from a predetermined number of 
subsistence scholarships to actual 
subsistence payments in individual 
cases providing for equalization of 














student opportunity. New York 
anticipates that 93 percent of the 
youth of junior college age will 
be within 25 miles of a community 
college. Illinois, Idaho, and the 
first Washington survey make no 
suggestions for caring for this 
situation. 
Relationship to Existing Colleges 
Seven surveys mention the rela- 
tionship of junior colleges to exist- 
ing collegiate institutions. Cali- 
fornia sanctions four-year colleges 
and junior colleges in the same 
community. Florida bans them. 
Both states emphasize the value 
of releasing state universities from 
much of the emphasis on the work 
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of the first two years enabling them 
to place greater emphasis on upper 
division and _ professional pro- 
grams. Pennsylvania makes no 
specific provisions for this rela- 
tionship. The second Washington 
survey recommends a state-wide 
advisory committee on the rela- 
tions between junior colleges and 
other colleges. Wisconsin recom- 
mends community colleges only 
where there are no other institu- 
tions of collegiate grade. The two 
national surveys recognize the 
necessity of avoiding duplication 
and urge mutual interest and un- 
derstanding between existing col- 
leges and new ones being projected. 








Pre-Nursing Curriculums in 116 


Junior Colleges in the United States 


CHARLOTTE SEYFFER 


P RE-NURSING curriculums are now 


offered in approximately 250 
junior colleges in the United 
States. Specific information rel- 


ative to pre-nursing program re- 
quirements and recommendations 
is found in the bulletins of 116 
of these. This report is based on 
data published by these 116 junior 
colleges. 

The programs suggested in these 
bulletins have been studied in an 
effort to ascertain whether the sug- 
gested pre-nursing curriculums 
fall into a discernible and desir- 
able pattern. 


General Findings 
Considerable variation exists in 
the combinations of courses which 
make up these pre-nursing curri- 





CHARLOTTE SEYFFER, R.N., 
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educators interested in pre-nursing 
curriculums in junior colleges. 


culums or programs, yet through- 
out all the curriculums, the pre- 
dominant characteristic seems to 
be an emphasis upon general ed- 
ucation. The curriculums embrace 
courses such as English, history, | 
sociology, psychology, zoology, ana- 
tomy, chemistry, nutrition, biology, 
speech, foreign language, mathe- 
matics, personal health, lettering 
and chart-making. The spread is 
a wide one, and when the number 
of semester hours recommended is 
studied, differences between the 
suggested curriculums in various 
schools show an even wider varia- 
tion. 


To illustrate the similarities and 
differences in course requirements, 
the recommended courses for pre- 
nursing curriculums at 35 of the 
116 junior colleges have been tab- 
ulated and reported in Tables I 
and II. These 35 programs were 
used because more complete data 
were available for them, and it was 
felt they would be representative 
of the larger body of data being 
studied. 


A frequency distribution of col- 
leges recommending each of the 
courses included in the pre-nurs- 
ing curriculums of these 35 colleges 
is shown in Table I. 
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The relative emphasis put on the 
individual courses in terms of se- 
mester hours of study required by 
each college is illustrated by Table 
IT. 

TABLE I. FREQUENCY OF LISTING OF COURSES 


CONSIDERED ESSENTIAL IN PRE-NURS- 
ING CURRICULUMS IN 35 JUNIOR 











COLLEGES 
Number of Colleges 
Courses Requiring the 
Course 

I as rel 35 
Chemistry .......... 33 
Psychology ......... 26 
re 25 
Sociology ........-. 22 
Physical Education. 17 
Nutrition .......... 14 
ith aici 14 
rr 12 
Foreign Language. . 12 
ee 10 
English or Ameri- 

ican Literature... 10 
ea owe ae 9 
Physiology.......-. 9 
Mathematics ........ 8 
0 eer 7 
Political Science... 7 
Physics ............ 6 
I irate ll 5 
Philosophy ......... 5 
Physics or Chemistry 4 
Bacteriology ........ 4 
Anatomy and 

Physiology ....... 3 
Health Education... 2 











By studying Table I, one quickly. 
sees the widespread choice of sub- 
jects in the various curriculums. 
One characteristic combination of 
these courses was found to be Eng- 
lish, history, sociology, psychology, 
zoology, anatomy, and chemistry. 
On the other hand, however, one 
college in the western part of the 
country includes English, nutri- 
tion, chemistry, biology, sociology, 
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psychology, and speech. A south- 
ern college recommends English 
composition, foreign language, 
mathematics, general biology, 
physics, and several courses in 
chemistry. 

Differences in emphasis, on the 
basis of the number of hours of 
various courses represented, are 
shown in Table II. One college in 
the eastern part of the United 
States, for example, includes a 
total of 14 semester hours in chem- 
istry, whereas another nearby col- 
lege suggests only 6 semester hours 
in either chemistry or physics. 


Another area in which the study 
revealed interesting findings was 
that of professional training re- 
quirements for the prospective 
nursing student. Little informa- 
tion is given about the types of 
programs for which the pre-nurs- 
ing curriculum prepares the stu- 
dent — the diploma or the degree 
program in nursing. Where at- 
tempts are made to give some of 
this information, frequently that 
information is incomplete or erron- 
eous. Certain statements which 
imply that the larger hospital 
schools require one or two years of 
college work prior to admission to 
the school, or those which claim 
that only two years of work beyond 
the junior college are needed to 
complete the requirements for a 
degree in nursing, are examples of 
the inaccuracies which appear. 
There is no evidence to show that 
larger hospital schools of nursing 
require college work nor that the 
collegiate schools of nursing grant 
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TABLE II. EMPHASIS PLACED ON REQUIRED COURSES FOR PrRE-NURSING CURRICULUMS 
IN 35 JUNIOR COLLEGES 

















Number of Colleges Requiring 
Courses Required 1—3 | 4—6 | 7—9 | 10—12| Over 12| No 
Hours Hours | Hours Hours Hours Hours 
ions ce eheweneden 21 1 12 1 , 
Chemistry .................. , 5 8 10 10 2 
Psychology ................. 11 15 , , 9 
I oe int bee eee eae 1 15 5 4 10 
Sociology ..............4.... 7 14 1 13 
Nutrition ................... 10 3 1 , 21 
id nas wh eh ll 1 12 1 ; 21 
eee 11 2 ; 22 
Foreign Language .......... é 2 2 7 1 23 
i (“as FL SES 4 6 , 25 
English or American 
Literature ................ . 0 , 25 
Anatomy ................2... 2 7 , 26 
Physiology ................. 2 7 26 
Mathematics ................ 5 3 , 27 
SEE ys icv cnvasaakcavciawas 5 2 ' 28 
a ,; 3 3 29 
Physics or Chemistry ....... 1 2 1 31 
Bacteriology ................ 2 2 : 31 
Anatomy and 
Physiology ............... 1 2 32 
Health Education 990 1 1 33 























degrees upon the completion of only 
two additional years of study be- 
yond the junior college. 


In handling the curriculum of 
the pre-nursing program, it was 
found that the college usually clas- 
sifies them in the bulletin along 
with other pre-professional offer- 
ings, such as pre-medicine, pre- 
dental, or pre-social service work. 


Appraisal of the Findings 

In most cases it can be supposed 
that the wide variation in the sug- 
gested curriculums for the pre- 
nursing program is a natural de- 
rivative of the aim of the junior 
college to adapt itself to the needs 
of its local community. It is also 
indicated that certain courses in 
general education are preferred by 


some of the junior college facul- 
ties or that known requirements in 
pre-medicine or pre-dental pro- 
grams have influenced the selec- 
tion of courses for the pre-nursing 
program. 

One conclusion, however, that 
might be reached from an exam- 
ination of the data is that since 
both accredited hospital schools 
and collegiate schools of nursing 
have established admission re- 
quirements, the pre-nursing pro- 
grams should be planned on the 
basis of the specific requirements 
of the schools of nursing for which 
the students are preparing. Un- 
fortunately, in one junior college, 
it was found that a student com- 
pleting the recommended program 
for pre-nursing could not have 
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qualified for entrance into an ac- 
credited school of nursing any- 
where in the country. 


Recommendations 

It appears then, on the basis of 
the data secured by the Committee 
from these bulletins of 116 colleges, 
that further study should be con- 
ducted on the selection of courses 
to be included in the curriculums 
and on the emphasis given various 
courses such as chemistry. A 
shift in thinking concerning these 
curriculums should be effected and 
should emphasize the purpose of 
the curriculums, that is, that a stu- 
dent having completed the program 
could meet fully the specific re- 
quirements of the school of nurs- 
ing to which she plans to go. It is 
further recommended that more 
complete and more accurate infor- 
mation should be included in the 
bulletin, along with the outline of 
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the curriculum, on the types of 
schools for which students may 
prepare, and the entrance require- 
ments of these schools, plus the 
requirements for completion of the 
professional training in the 
schools. 


It is hoped that the further 
study recommended can be accom- 
plished by a joint committee or 
conference group with adequate 
representation from the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Nurs- 
ing and the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. It is further 
hoped that such a group would pro- 
ceed with the publication of mate- 
rials of use to junior college facul- 
ties, to the faculties of schools of 
nursing, and to pre-nursing stu- 
dents which would aid their under- 
standing and planning in a satis- 
factory way for careers in the 
field of nursing. 








RALPH G. 


Tue importance of the family 
being accepted as it is, why have 
we not included education for 
family life in our schools and col- 
leges to a greater degree? Divorce, 
delinquency, and other family 
problems can be reduced by family 
counseling through students, and 
the junior college has a unique op- 
portunity to offer guidance to help 
these young men and women han- 
dle their problems. Being a rela- 
tively new institution, the junior 
college is flexible and can develop 
family life education. 


The young people in our junior 
colleges are facing adulthood. 
They want its privileges, but they 
fear and dread its responsibili- 
ties. Much of what might be mis- 
taken for irresponsibility among 
them is, in reality, escapism rooted 
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Wanted: Family Life Guidance 
in the Junior College 


ECKERT 


in the fear of adult responsibili- 
ties. They need confidence and 
encouragement during this period 
of their lives. 


How can we help them? They 
want happy marriages, but they 
are confused about how to achieve 
them. Family relations are the 
most intimate relations. How can 
we in the junior colleges teach 
these young people the difference 
between passion and affection? 
How can we discuss courtship, 
kissing, and petting without help- 
ing them understand the differ- 
ence in male and female sex 
responsiveness? How can we pre- 
pare them to choose a mate more 
intelligently unless we bring them 
to terms with sex attraction, 
neither exaggerating nor ignoring 
its importance. If we care what 
happens to the institution of the 
family, must we not help these 
young people learn to use sex to 
strengthen and beautify the mari- 
tal relationship, rather than to 
use it selfishly to exploit others? 
Must we not try to help them devel- 
op, while they are still with us, 
the kinds of relationships with the 
opposite sex that will lead to suc- 
cessful family living—to the demo- 
cratic family? 
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Dr. Henry Bowman has con- 
cluded ten years of study of mar- 
riage and divorce with the convic- 
tion that most divorce is due not 
to marriage failure but to court- 
ship failure—to what had hap- 
pened before, rather than after, 
marriage. This means these 
young people on our campuses are 
being educated for marriage, 
whether wisely or not. 

Our campuses might be con- 
sidered courtship laboratories, 
therefore. Is it heresy to say that, 
in terms of our young people’s 
happiness, what happens outside 
the classroom is probably more 
important than what happens in 
most classes? 


Of what benefit is it to train 
these young people vocationally if 
nine persons out of ten discharged 
from employment are being fired, 
not because they cannot do the 
work, but because they are emo- 
tionally immature. Of what bene- 
fit is it to train them if they are 
facing failure in human relations. 
The current rate of divorce—one 
divorce for every three marriages 
as opposed to one out of twelve 
a generation ago—is further evi- 
dence of our failure to prepare 
people for marriage relations. 

Can we give these young peo- 
ple the benefit of data we now 
have and collect additional data to 
better understand what kind of 
behavior at fifteen, seventeen, and 
nineteen, makes for marital hap- 
piness at twenty-five, fifty, or 
seventy ? 

Education to change behavior 


is a great challenge. To meet this 
challenge, education will have to 
add a new dimension—education 
of the emotions. This will require 
that education be thought of not 
as the accumulation of facts and 
skills alone, but as something 
which influences behavior and 
changes ways of thinking, feeling, 
and acting. 

Bain said, a hundred years ago, 
“Emotions are the driving force. 
Reason is only the guide.” Emo- 
tions tell us what we want. We 
use our reason to tell us how to 
get what our emotions tell us we 
need to make us happy or to avoid 
what would make us unhappy. 


One of the greatest emotions is 
love. It keeps us from being mere- 
ly intelligent animals. The fam- 
ily is our reservoir of human feel- 
ings and of love itself. Young 
people need to know that we do not 
mysteriously fall in love, that love 
is not mere adventure, infatuation, 
or passion. We share love and 
grow more in love through that 
sharing. Young people who have 
not felt love from their own home 
lives—have not shared love with 
their families—must somehow be 
given this security through the 
school. 


We shall also have to help our 
young people develop a desire for 
and a love for children. Many 
youngsters are now growing up 
without the love of brothers and 
sisters, with no opportunity to ex- 
perience the joy of caring for a 
lovable child. A good family life 
education program would include 














FAMILY LIFE GUIDANCE 


opportunities for young men and 
women to have the chance to get 
to know and love children. One 
school had its students care for 
children in a day-care center as a 
contribution to the war effort. 
This project resulted in the girls 
wanting more children than they 
had previously thought. Observ- 
ing children can change sight into 
insight—can in some measure fill 
in the experience that the only- 
child type of family fails to sup- 
ply. 

Second only to love as a motivat- 
ing force are the ego emotions. 
We have tended to think of ego 
emotions only as exhibited in their 
immature state, in their selfish 
state. We need also to think of 
them in their mature, self-confi- 
dent state. We need sturdy egos 
te cope with modern life. One 
must have self-respect before he 
can respect others. He must have 
self-confidence before he can have 
confidence in others. Only those 
with self-esteem and security can 
give it to others. A happy mar- 
riage is impossible without this 
form of ego-satisfaction. 


Too many people struggle to 
impress others instead of trying to 
become the kinds of persons every- 
one will like and want to include 
in his group. Too many people 
get ego satisfaction out of being 
exclusive instead of being big 
enough to include others. Too 
many struggle to make others 
serve them rather than to experi- 
ence the joy that comes in helping 
others. These are the immature. 
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These are the selfish ego satisfac- 
tions. Getting satisfaction from 
being liked, from being inclusive, 
and being able to be of service to 
our fellowmen are mature ego emo- 
tions. 

The sexual emotions are the 
third set of emotions that we must 
educate. As George Bernard Shaw 
once said, “Sex is here to stay.” 
Isn’t it about time that we stopped 
being frightened by sex? If young 
people are going to control their 
sex impulses between the time 
they mature physically and the 
time they mature emotionally, that 
is, during adolescence, they must 
have reasons for doing so. We 
must help them find those rea- 
sons. If morality makes sense, as 
surely it does, then we must pre- 
sent the evidence which shows that 
sexual morality pays dividends in 
marital happiness. We fear— 
and young people fear—what is 
not understood. We must be able 
to bring about an understanding 
of sexual emotions. 

Finally, a program of family 
life education requires that we 
attempt to develop the emotions 
related to idealism and values. 
Youth today is the product of a 
conflict in values. How can we 
help young people to look upon 
marriage not as a tentative experi- 
ment but as a continuing chal- 
lenge? We must be able to in- 
spire our students to make the 
achievement of a happy family 
one of their most important goals. 


Further, in the field of values, 
we must help our young people 
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develop a sense of values that 
would place relationships before 
material things. Modern indus- 
try, with its genius for producing 
things we want, aided by modern 
advertising which is skilled in 
making us dissatisfied with what 
we have and making us yearn for 
something we haven’t, is foster- 
ing a false sense of values for 
“things” among the present gen- 
eration. We must be able to dem- 
onstrate to our students the great- 
er value of warm, happy, human 
relationships as opposed to the 
empty-type life that is concerned 
only with material things and 
“impressing” people. 

Educating the emotions is not a 
new idea. We have given lip serv- 
ice to it. The primary and ele- 
mentary grades have made some 
real progress toward this goal. 
But how about our secondary 
schools and colleges? 

We must not think of education 
for marriage in terms of a course 
on marriage and family relations, 
although that may be one aspect. 
Education for marriage begins at 
birth and continues throughout 
life. We have to take people where 
they are and help them on the road 
to maturity. Because the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are all 
tackling this job, our task at the 
college level will be continually 


changing as wave after wave of 
young people come to us with bet- 
ter backgrounds of facts and per- 
haps more mature emotions. 


We shall have to work closely 
with each other at all levels if we 
are to present an integrated and 
continuously improving program. 
Together we must tackle that dif- 
ficult job of educating the deep 
and powerful emotions which 
determine behavior. Every sub- 
ject in the curriculum can be 
related to the family, to the emo- 
tional growth of the individual. 
There is not a member of a fac- 
ulty who could not use his subject, 
his teaching, or his personal] in- 
fluence to increase understanding 
of, and appreciation for, the fam- 
ily as an institution. 


How would this affect the cur- 
riculum, the personnel, the cam- 
pus environment, the human rela- 
tions in the college? Why not 
discuss it with the faculty? 


Human relations are the most 
important challenge of this age. 
Human relations will be largely 
determined by the quality of fam- 
ily life in America ... in the 
world. 


Are we ready to accept educa- 
tion for family life as top priority 
—as the new frontier of Ameri- 
can education? 








Influence of Accreditation Standards 
Upon the Junior Colleges 


B. H. PETERSON 


Tue Administrative Problems 
Research and Service Committee 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges has been interested 
in determining the effect, value, 
and adequacy of present minimum 
standards of junior college accred- 
itation now employed by the vari- 
ous agencies. At the present time 
the North Central Association is in 
the process of making an intensive 
study of junior college accredita- 
tion standards. The results of this 
investigation when available should 
provide more basic facts for a 
sound pattern of minimum stand- 
ards for junior college accredita- 
tion than have heretofore been 
available. 

A study, giving a measure of the 
influence of the most common ac- 
creditation standards upon junior 
colleges, was done in 1946 by Jules 
Fraden, graduate student of the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
His study, “Accreditation Practices 
and Procedures in Junior Colleges,” 
was based on nationwide surveys 
of junior college accrediting stand- 
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ards. From the data obtained, he 
compiled a list of the most fre- 
quently mentioned standards. This 
list was sent to all junior college 
administrators asking them to 
judge the influence of the various 
standards upon the junior college. 
The administrators were requested 
to check one of the following five 
ratings for each standard and a 
numerical value was assigned to 
the rating. 


Rating of Standard Numerical Indez 
Highly beneficial +1.0 
Beneficial +-0.5 
Little or no effect 0.0 
Detrimental —0.5 
Highly detrimental —1.0 


From the ratings assigned by 
all administrators a composite nu- 
merical index for each of the vari- 
ous standards was set up: 


Composite Numeri- Influence of Stand- 
cal Index ard on Junior College 


+0.75 to +1.0 Highly beneficial 
+0.25 to +0.74 Beneficial 
0.0 to +0.24 Probably beneficial 
0.0 to —0.24 Probably detrimental 
—0.25 to —0.74 Detrimental 
—0.75 to —1.00 Highly detrimental 


Using this technique, Mr. Fraden 
summarized the judgment of 439 
junior college administrators re- 
garding the influence of accredita- 
tion standards upon the junior col- 
lege. 
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SUMMARY OF THE OPINIONS OF 439 JUNIOR COLLEGE. ADMINISTRATORS 
EVALUATING JUNIOR COLLEGE ACCREDITATION STANDARDS 
Rank Public _—~ Private me — 
ACCREDITATION STANDARD and Junior Junior - - ° 
Index Colleges Colleges Junior 
Colleges 
The location, construction and care of 
school buildings and equipment shall be Rank 2 1 1 
such as to insure hygienic conditions for Index + .87 +.90 +.88 
both students and teachers. 
Accurate and complete records of attend- 
ance and scholarship must be kept in such Rank 4 3 2.5 
form as to be conveniently used and safely Index +-.85 + .87 + .87 
preserved. 
Laboratory facilities, including size, equip- 
ment, instructional apparatus, materials, Rank 1 3 25 
supplies and visual aids must be adequate lander +..88 +87 4 87 
to meet the needs of instruction involving . ; , 
laboratory work. 
The number and kinds of books, reference 
materials and periodicals must be adequate Rank 9 9 4 
for the number of students enrolled and Index +86 +87 +86 
must meet the needs of instruction in all ° ; ' 
courses of study offered. 
Two year junior colleges should require Rank 5 5 5 
60 semester hours for graduation. Index +.77 +.75 +.76 
The junior college shall offer student per- Rank 6 7 6 
sonnel services. Index +.76 +.73 +.75 
The junior college shall provide a well Rank 9 8 7 
rounded extra-curricular program. Index +.72 +.71 + .72 
Before a junior college shall be accredited, Rank 10 6 8 
a committee shall inspect the junior college. Index + .68 +.74 +.71 
A junior college shall be in session at least 
Rank 7.5 11 9 
34 full weeks each year exclusive of all 
holidays. Index +.74 + .67 +.69 
A master’s degree, or one year of graduate | 
work in the teaching subject, shall be the Rank 7.5 15 10.5 
minimum preparation for instructors in Index +-.74 +-.58 + .66 
academic subjects. 
The library should contain at least three 
thousand volumes, exclusive of public doc- Rank 11.5 11 10.5 
uments. Index +.65 + .67 + .66 
The minimum number of faculty members Rank 14 11 12 
Shall be 5. Index +-.60 +.67 +.64 
There shall be an annual expenditure for 
the library of at least $2.50 per student for 
books, periodicals and binding; provided Rank 11.5 13 13 
the minimum expenditure for these items Index +-.65 +.61 + .63 
shall be not less than $500 per annum. 
A junior college should maintain at least 
the following five separate departments: Rank 13 - 14 14 
English, social sciences, foreign languages, Index +-.62 + .60 +.61 
mathematics, and the sciences. 
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SUMMARY OF THE OPINIONS OF 439 JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 
EVALUATING JUNIOR COLLEGE ACCREDITATION STANDARDS — (Continued) 








ACCREDITATION STANDARD 


The requirements for admission to the two 


year junior college shall be the satisfactory 


completion of 15 standard units from an 
accredited high school. 

Thirty students shall be the maximum size 
of recitation and laboratory sections. 

A junior college should enroll 50 students 
before it may be accredited. 

The minimum annual operating income for 
the two years of junior college work should 
be $20,000 or $30,000 for a four year junior 
college, of which not less than $10,000 
should be derived from stable sources other 
than students, such as public support or 
permanent endowments. 

The maximum faculty teaching load shall 
be 15 hours per week. 

The norms developed by the North Central 
Association shall be used as accrediting 
standards. 

Students may not receive credit in more 
than 16 semester hours of work. 


Publi d 

Rank Public Private pte 

and Junior Junior Junior 
Index Colleges Colleges oneges 
Rank 17.5 9 15 
Index +.39 +.68 ve 
Rank 17.5 16 16 
Index +.39 +.52 +.47 
Rank 16 17.5 17.5 
Index +.50 +.35 +.42 
Rank 15 20 17.5 
Index +.57 +.27 +.42 
Rank 19 17.5 19 
Index +.36 +.35 +3 
Rank 20 19 20 
Index +.30 +.30 +e 
Rank 21 21 a 
Index —.01 —.03 —.02 





Significant Interpretations 

The above table ranks the vari- 
ous accreditation standards accord- 
ing to the composite index cal- 
culated for Public, Private, and 
Public and Private Junior Colleges 
in the United States. These inter- 
pretations are suggested: 

1. With the exception of the last listed 
standard — “Students may not receive 
credit in more than 16 semester hours of 
work” —junior college administrators 
tend to judge all standards listed to be 
beneficial or highly beneficial. 

2. The relative influence of the various 
standards on the junior college may be 
taken from the order of ranking of the 
standards. The most influential standard 
is “The location, construction, and care 
of school buildings and equipment shall 
be such as to insure hygienic conditions 
for both students and teachers.” The next 
most influential standards prove to be 
“Accurate and complete records of at- 
tendance and scholarship must be kept 


in such form as to be conveniently used 
and safely preserved,” and “Laboratory 
facilities, including size, equipment, in- 
structional apparatus, materials, supplies, 
and visual aids must be adequate to meet 
the needs of instruction involving labora- 
tory work.” 

3. Public and private junior college ad- 
ministrators differ regarding the in- 
fluence of certain standards on the junior 
college. Public junior college administra- 
tors rate the following standards to be 
more beneficial than do the administra- 
tors of private institutions: 

Laboratory facilities and instructional 

equipment 

A minimum semester of 34 weeks 

Instructors with master’s degree or at 

least one year of graduate training 

A minimum annual budget of $20,000 

Administrators of private junior col- 
leges consider the following standards to 
be more beneficial than do public junior 
college administrators: 

Committee inspection for accreditation 

purposes 

High school graduation for admission. 














Sources of Income for the Junior 
College Budget 


C. C. COLVERT 


A NY budget, including that of the 
junior college, is made up of two 
major parts: a budget of income, 
and a budget of expenditures. This 
paper deals only with sources of in- 
come for the junior college budget. 


The sources of income for a col- 
lege usually are: (1) taxes—local 
and/or state, (2) private support, 
(3) endowment, (4) student fees, 
and (5) auxiliary enterprises. 


The income for the public jun- 
ior college usually comes from 
taxes, student fees, and auxiliary 
enterprises. Sometimes income is 
secured from endowments, but 
rarely from private funds. The 
private junior college, however, 
not supported from taxes, depends 
largely upon private support, en- 
dowments, student fees, and auxil- 
iary enterprises. 


It is best that both the public 
and the private junior college 
depend very little, if at all, upon 
student fees and auxiliary enter- 
prises. If the junior college, pub- 
lic or private, is to serve the youth, 





C. C. COLVERT is professor and 
consultant in junior college educa- 
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the tuition must not be so high, 
as to constitute a financial barrier 
to college attendance. 


The same principle also applies 
to income from auxiliary enter- 
prises. Charges for board and 
room and other similar services 
to the student should be as low as 
possible. A college should not 
depend upon such income for op- 
erating expenses. A college should 
have sufficient operating income 
so that it does not have to derive 
profit from its auxiliary enter- 
prises in order to pay instructors’ 
salaries or other operating ex- 
penses. 


Those who support a private 
junior college should make ade- 
quate financial provisions for the 
support of the college through en- 
dowments and regular, dependable 
payments to the college. For in- 
stance, if the junior college is a 
denominational college, the church 
should see to it that the college 
receives the finances to meet the 
expenses necessary to operate a 
first-class college which can com- 
pete on an equal basis with other 
junior colleges whether they be 
public or private. 


The public junior college should 
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be supplied by its public with am- 
ple state and local tax funds to op- 
erate a first-class college for the 
young people in its area without 
having to use income from aux- 
iliary enterprises or from tuition 
fees. 


In the same manner that a local 
public school system receives its 
support from tax funds of both 
the local district and the state, 
the local junior college district 
should receive its tax funds for 
operating and maintaining the 
college as well as for construction 
and equipping of new buildings. 
Many authorities agree that ap- 
proximately one-half to  three- 
fourths of the above tax support 
should be furnished by the state 
with the remainder being derived 
from local tax funds. For ex- 
ample, if in a particular state the 
average cost per full-time student 
for the operation and maintenance 
of the college for one year is $350, 
and data show that over a period 
of years buildings and their equip- 
ment actually cost $50 per full- 
time student, then these two costs 
will total $400 per year per full- 
time student for operation and 
maintenance, buildings and equip- 
ment. If the state and local dis- 
trict at least equally share junior 
college costs, each should furnish 
$175 per year per full-time student 
for operation and maintenance and 
$25 per year per student for the 
buildings and equipment, a total 
of $200 per year. 


Some states may require the 
local junior college district to pay 
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for the construction of all its 
buildings and provide no state 
funds for buildings. On this basis, 
the state should make provisions 
for a larger amount for the current 
operation and maintenance. In the 
example used above, the state 
funds would be increased to $200 
for operation and maintenance 
with no funds provided for build- 
ings. If a state is to furnish three- 
fourths of the operating costs, the 
amount from the state would be 
proportionately higher. 


There may be some states that 
wish to make provisions for financ- 
ing most of the public junior col- 
lege buildings out of state funds. 
They would provide proportion- 
ately less state funds for opera- 
tion and maintenance but still 
would provide one-half to three- 
fourths of the total operating, 
maintenance, and building costs. 


Regardless of how funds are de- 
rived for buildings and equipment, 
junior colleges should make pro- 
visions in their annual budgets for 
setting aside funds for this pur- 
pose. Most, if not all, junior col- 
lege districts have no long-range 
permanent programs but depend 
on spasmodic efforts for this type 
of financing. This same condition 
may exist with regard to the tax 
levies for operations and mainte- 
nance. Boards of control, adminis- 
trators, and all the people of a 
junior college district must come to 
the realization that in order to have 
a first class college, funds must be 
provided for a stabilized, planned 
budget income. 
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The people of the entire state 
must be sold on the fairness and 
necessity of the state’s sharing 
the expense—one-half to three- 
fourths—for the support of local 
district junior colleges. The state, 
through its legislature or state 
department of education, might set 
up certain requirements which 
local junior colleges would have 
to meet in order to secure state 
funds. Some of these regulations 
might be as follows: 

1. The state will furnish funds to the 
local junior college district pro- 
vided the junior college district 
also votes local tax funds equal to 
state funds furnished, or has voted 
a certain minimum tax which may 
or may not match the state funds 
allocated. 

2. The state may further provide 
that the local junior college must 
meet certain building require- 
ments and instructor standards to 
receive state funds. 

3. The state may provide that to 
receive state funds the local dis- 
trict must be a certain minimum 
size as to enrollment and assessed 
valuation. 

4. The state could require that to 
receive state funds the junior col- 
lege could not charge any tuition 
(which is as it should be), or that 
the junior college could not charge 
more than a certain minimum 
amount of tuition. 


Few, if any, private junior col- 
leges receive tax funds for opera- 
tion and maintenance. Few pub- 
lic junior colleges receive private 
support. Most private junior col- 
leges receive operating funds from 
private sources. The chief diffi- 
culty with contributions from pri- 
vate sources is the same as the 


difficulty with receiving support 
from taxes. Often the funds are 
insufficient. It is the obligation 
of the board of control, the ad- 
ministrative officers, and the fac- 
ulty to sell to their supporting body 
the need for adequate funds for 
operation and maintenance and 
for buildings and equipment. A 
very small per capita contribution 
from members of the church or 
other supporting bodies of private 
colleges would provide the private 
junior college adequate funds. 
Despite this fact, it is frequently 
difficult to secure this small per 
capita contribution from the con- 
stituency. One of the very im- 
portant tasks of the board of con- 
trol and administrative officers is 
to inform their supporting bodies 
what their needs are and then to 
attempt to secure the support for 
these needs. 


It is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to secure large monetary gifts 
for a permanent endowment. Some 
private junior colleges are pushing 
the newer idea of a living endow- 
ment. This means that members of 
the constituency supporting the col- 
lege are asked to make cash con- 
tributions each year to the college, 
to be expended by the college as the 
board of control sees fit. This an- 
nual cash contribution may be paid 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, 
or annually as the individual con- 
tributor desires. By means of this 


living endowment the college has 
a cash income from outside sources 
which is equivalent to a very large 
permanent endowment fund. 











Summer Meeting - Board of Directors and 
Research and Service Committees of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 


EDITED BY 
JESSE P. 


T ue Board of Directors and the 
Research and Service Committees 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges met at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, July 28-30, 1949. 
The three-day period was devoted 
to consideration of business car- 
ried over from the annual meeting 
in February, and to planning 
future activities for the Associa- 
tion. 

The meeting was well-attended, 
all but four of the official members 
being present. The four who were 
absent were prevented by unavoid- 
able circumstances. The excellent 
attendance is notable because budg- 
etary reductions necessitated at 
the annual meeting restricted ex- 
pense accounts for delegates to 
first-class railroad fare only. Any 
fears that this restriction would 
decrease attendance were thus dis- 
pelled. 

Board of Directors 

Several matters were consider- 
ed by the Board of Directors. De- 
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cisions were reached in many of 
these, but action was necessarily 
postponed in those matters need- 
ing further study. 

Annual Meeting. The dates for 
the annual meeting were set for 
March 26, 27, 28, and until noon on 
the 29th. The meeting will be held 
at the Hotel Roanoke in Roanoke, 
Virginia. This change from the 
traditional dates in February was 
made to avoid a conflict with the 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 
The arrangement of final details 
for the meeting was left to Presi- 
dent Curtis Bishop, Vice-President 
Eugene Chaffee, and the executive 
secretary, Jesse Bogue. 

Auxiliary Publications. It was 
decided that the Board of Direc- 
tors must approve expenditures 
for the publication of special serv- 
ice and research bulletins when 
the content of such bulletins can- 
not be included in articles in the 
Junior College Journal. The edi- 
tor, in the latter instance, has the 
responsibility for deciding what 
constitutes publishable materials. 
Specifically, the Board felt that the 
manuscript for a proposed bulletin 
on in-service training should be 
submitted for examination before 
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authorizing publication, and that 
it should be considered under the 
regulations pertaining to “other 
publications” within the budget of 
the Association. 


Recommendations of the Com- 
mittees on Research and Service. 
Practically all of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committees were ac- 
cepted and approved within the 
limits of the budget and the regu- 
lations for general procedure. A 
more detailed account of the prob- 
lems underlying the recommen- 
dations is presented in the Com- 
mittee reports. 


Inter-Collegiate Athletic Com- 
petition. Considerable attention 
was given to the problems of inter- 
collegiate athletic competition. 
President Reed K. Swenson of the 
National Junior College Athletic 
Association appeared before the 
Board and explained the develop- 
ment of the organization, its objec- 
tives, and recent actions taken to 
place it on a sound financial basis. 
It was decided that if the NJCAA 
wishes an observer from the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Col- 
leges to attend its next meeting, 
nomination will be made by the 
executive secretary from among 
administrators who are interested 
in inter-collegiate athletics. 


The whole question of junior 
college athletics, as far as the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges assumes any responsibil- 
ity or makes pronouncements, is 
being studied by the Committee on 
Administrative Problems. The 
Board will take no action until that 


Committee reports. In the mean- 
time, the Board expressed interest 
in cooperating ‘“‘with individuals 
and groups which seek to make 
athletics contribute to the educa- 
tional objectives of the institu- 
tions.” 


Official Reports. The Board 
gave careful attention to progress 
reports by the president, vice- 
president, chairman of the edito- 
rial board, director of research, 
editor of the Journal, and the 
chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee. General discussions of the 
problems and issues contained in 
these reports resulted in a clearer 
understanding of the functions, 
trends to be followed, and priority 
of work to be undertaken. — 


Finances. The finances were 
found to be in good condition. If 
all expected dues are paid, the 
work for the year can be done with- 
in the budget. Two minor changes 
were required, and these are with- 
in the total budget of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Library Booklist. The president 
and executive secretary were au- 
thorized to proceed with the pro- 
duction of the booklist in coopera- 
tion with the American Library 
Association. Complete informa- 
tion about the project will be sent 
to all junior colleges early in the 
fall. It is expected that the ex- 
pense of publication will be met by 
the sale of the booklist. Satisfac- 
tion was expressed concerning the 
willingness of the American Li- 
brary Association to underwrite 
the cost of publication. 
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Convention Secretary. The by- 
laws of the Association make no 
provision for the appointment of 
a convention secretary. Because 
it is necessary to maintain conti- 
nuity and completeness of conven- 
tion and Board records, it was 
voted to present to the next annual 
meeting an amendment to the by- 
laws authorizing the Board of Di- 
rectors to make such an appoint- 
ment. Dr. Theodore Wilson has 
been serving in this capacity while 
a member of the Board. His term 
of office as a member of the Board, 
however, expires in 1950. 


Other Matters. The Board ap- 
proved the summer workshops, 
urged their extension, and decided 
to study methods for securing 
wider participation by junior col- 
lege staff and faculty members. 

At the request of the United 
States Office of Education, names 
were suggested for the position 
of specialist in junior college and 
lower division education left va- 
cant by the resignation of Dr. 
William H. Conley. Dr. Conley 
has accepted a position with Lo- 
yola University in Chicago. 

The Board heard with interest 
Dr. C. C. Colvert’s explanation of 
the program of graduate study for 
junior college personnel at The 
University of Texas. Interest was 
expressed in finding a _ suitable 
name for the degree to be confer- 
red on the individuals who com- 
plete this graduate program. 

Commendation was given for 
the field work of the executive 
secretary as being of the utmost 
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importance to the Association and 
to the entire junior college move- 
ment. 

Committees were praised for 
their faithful work, and a letter of 
commendation was authorized. 


Letters of sincere appreciation 
were authorized to Dr. Leonard V. 
Koos, former director of research 
and editor of the Junior College 
Journal, and to Miss Mildred Her- 
rod, former associate editor of the 
Junior College Journal, for their 
distinguished services to the junior 
college movement. 


A similar letter of appreciation 
was authorized to the University 
of Chicago for hospitality and co- 
operation. 

Committees on Research and 
Service ‘ 

Administration. The problems 
under consideration at the present 
time are: building facilities and 
standards, methods of compiling 
enrollment reports, minimum 
standards for junior college edu- 
cation, junior college athletics, 
current costs, in-service teacher 
training, certification of junior 
college teachers, and supervision 
of junior colleges by state and 
other agencies. | 

Progress reports show that the | 
survey of junior college buildings 
and facilities has been completed, 
and the summary report is recom- 
mended for publication. A study 
of building and equipment costs 
will be completed in the fall of 
1949. An investigation of needed 
facilities for technical-vocational 
education is in progress. Still 
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another, on the cost of administra- 
tion, instruction, and maintenance 
of public junior colleges, has been 
completed. 

Jules Fraden of the University 
of California has completed a study 
of junior college accreditation, a 
summary of which is published 
in this issue of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. With the cooperation 
of the Teacher Preparation Com- 
mittee, suggested procedures and 
techniques for in-service training 
have been prepared for publica- 
tion. A status study on certifica- 
tion of junior college and secondary 
school teachers is recommended to 
the Research Office. An investiga- 
tion of the status and values of 
state and other agency supervision 
of junior colleges is proposed. 

Considerable time has been given 
to a study of inter-collegiate ath- 
letics. Information from 240 
junior colleges on this subject has 
been tabulated and studied. The 
committee proposes to deal with 
this subject in its sectional meet- 
ing at the national convention next 
year and submit certain concrete 
recommendations to the Board of 
Directors regarding  inter-colle- 
giate athletics in junior colleges. 
Mr. Reed Swenson, Weber College, 
Ogden, Utah, president of the Na- 
tional Junior College Athletic As- 
sociation, appeared before the com- 
mittee. 

Committee members are Basil 
H. Peterson, chairman, Rodney 
Cline, Marvin C. Knudson, and 
Edward G. Schlaefer. 


Legislation. A special publica- 


tion is being prepared on sugges- 
tions for planning and implement- 
ing state legislation for junior 
colleges. It will contain both gen- 
eral techniques and specific recom- 
mendations. It will be ready for 
the next convention, and the com- 
mittee proposes to make wide dis- 
tribution of the pamphlet. 


Legislation passed during the 
recent sessions of state assemblies 
has been summarized. Further 
studies will be made by persons in 
the several states where pertinent 
legislation has been considered. 
Final results will be prepared for 
publication in the Journal by Dr. 
S. V. Martorana, a member of the 
committee. 


The committee studied the pro- 
posed national legislation for a 
$300,000,000 loan fund at 214 per 
cent interest for student and facul- 
ty housing at public and private 
colleges, and endorsed the legisla- 
tion. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the 
Journal, an article appears sum- 
marizing recommendations that 
have been made in state surveys 
for state systems of junior colleges. 
The program for the national con- 
vention will be devoted to the place 
and relationships between public 
and private junior colleges for de- 
mocratizing higher education as 
state-wide systems of junior col- 
leges are developed. 

Members of the committee are 
Hugh G. Price, chairman, F. M. 
Hawes, S. V. Martorana, and G. H. 
Vande Bogart. 

Student Personnel. A study of 
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the status and practices for stu- 
dent personnel work has _ been 
made through two questionnaires, 
and the results have been publish- 
ed in a series of articles in the 
Journal. Plans are being made 
now to stimulate better programs 
in all colleges: first, by intensive 
studies on the more desirable prac- 
tices in from 30 to 50 junior col- 
leges; second, by distributing self- 
rating sheets to all junior colleges 
for their own evaluation; third, by 
publishing materials on suggested 
procedures and _ techniques for 
evaluating the several aspects of 
programs in student personnel 
services. 


The nature of the intensive 
study and evaluation will require 
probably 3 to 5 years to reach re- 
liable results which can be sum- 
marized and published. The mem- 
bership is reminded of the extent 
of the study, and the fullest possi- 
ble cooperation is requested. Pre- 
liminary work on the intensive 
study and the general promotional 
program will be started early in the 
fall. Tentative plans were made 
for the sectional meeting of this 
committee for the annual conven- 
tion. 


Members of the committee are 
J. Anthony Humphreys, chairman, 
William A. Black, John L. Louns- 
bury, and Charlotte D. Meinecke. 


Curriculum. The electronics ex- 
perimental study is being contin- 
ued by control groups under Lt. 
Commander H. O. Johnson with 
very satisfactory progress. An in- 
ventory of materials and equip- 
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ment essential for the program is 
being made, pilot studies will be 
made in junior colleges, and a full 
report of progress will be made 
at the next convention. 


The inquiry into adult education 
in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education has been 
made, and a report will be mailed 
to the membership in September 
of this year. 

The library booklist project has 
been fully approved, and work will 
begin early this fall. 

The general education study for 
junior colleges will be started in 
the fall with a preliminary inquiry. 
James W. Reynolds and B. Lamar 
Johnson will prepare the working 
questionnaire with C. C. Colvert, 
director of research. 

A study will be made in the field 
of nursing education by a sub-com- 
mittee of which Ralph Fields, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is chairman. This com- 
mittee will study: 

1. Areas of nursing education 
which junior colleges can meet 
effectively. 

2. The general background ed- 
ucation needed by nurses whose 
duties and responsibilities fall be- 
tween those of the registered nurse 
and the practical nurse. 

3. Possibilities for extensive 
cooperation with hospitals in areas 
where junior colleges are located. 


The sectional meeting at the 
convention also will deal with nurs- 
ing education. 

The unique features of business 
education in junior colleges will be 
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studied by another sub-committee. 
This committee has not yet been 
appointed, however, Ralph Fields 
has been designated as its liaison 
officer. 

Two articles are being prepared 
for the Journal: one on technical- 
vocational education; the other on 
training for medical secretaries. 


Other matters considered were: 
a proposed graduate study of cri- 
teria for evaluating junior college 
physical, health, and recreational 
programs; the establishment of an 
annual work-conference for leaders 
in junior college workshops and 
seminars (the first of which will 
be held at Columbia following the 
convention next spring); the es- 
tablishment of a special committee 
on public relations. 

The members of the committee 
are Henry W. Littlefield, chair- 
man, Ralph Fields, B. Lamar John- 
son, and Henry T. Tyler. 

Teacher Preparation. Junior 
college salary studies have been 
completed in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education 
and will soon be published. Four 
projects on in-service teacher prep- 
aration have been made ready for 
evaluation by the committee: teach- 
er rating, intervisitation, advanced 
study, and demonstration teaching. 
Most of the 20,000 copies of “In 
Your Hands Your Future” have 
been sold. The committee has been 
active in this work. 


Under the direction of C. C. 
Colvert, LeRoy McClendon of The 
University of Texas has made a 
study of the preparation of teach- 
ers in terminal education. A study 
of preparation of teachers in aca- 
demic fields is in progress by D. L. 
Ligon. State coordinating com- 
mittees have been organized to 
work with graduate schools of ed- 
ucation. The committee looks with 
favor on the large number of work- 
shops and seminars conducted dur- 
ing the past summer, and has 
actively promoted them. 


For the near future, it is recom- 
mended that the research office 
publish a bulletin to assist in in- 
service study programs; that “In 
Your Hands Your Future” be giv- 
en wider distribution; that every 
possible encouragement be _ pro- 
vided by junior colleges to instruc- 
tors for further study; that the 
general topic for the next conven- 
tion be “In-Service Preparation 
for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion”; that an outstanding speaker 
be secured to present the theme; 
that time be permitted for general 
discussion. 


The members of the committee 
are Joseph B. Davis, chairman un- 
til August 1, J. B. Young, chair- 
man for the remainder of the year, 
Leo Wadsworth, Loren N. Brown, 
and Ralph Noble, who will become 
a member of the committee after 
August 1. 











Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Executive Secretary 


Tue best news at this time for 
the junior college movement is con- 
tained in a number of reports of 
the workshops, conferences, semi- 
nars and courses of study. These 
reports deal with the programs of- 
fered at universities during the 
past summer. At the time of this 
writing, about half of the reports 
have been received. The deadline 
for the Journal must be met, and, 
therefore, we shall not be able to 
give the total picture of what has 
happened. In all probability, how- 
ever, the essential nature of the 
work will be contained in the gen- 
eral summary from the reports re- 
ceived. The writer wishes to give 
a final composite statement of the 
past summer’s work and make it 
available to all persons who may 
be interested in it. For this pur- 
pose, it is highly desirable that all 
consultants and teachers who have 
been responsible for workshops 
and allied activities send news of 
their programs. 


Any estimate of attendance at 
this time is very tentative. Some 
workshops had a surprisingly large 
attendance and others were small. 
If the average was approximately 
20 people (returns from 14 re- 
spondents indicate that the aver- 
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age was 32 people), then it is safe 
to guess that between five and six 
hundred persons were in attend- 
ance. One of the values of the 
workshops becomes clear as one 
reads the names of faculty mem- 
bers and visiting professors, as 
well as members of state depart- 
ments of education, who attended 
some of the sessions as either par- 
ticipants or consultants. The uni- 
versities themselves have become 
more aware of the junior college 
movement and appear to be deep- 
ly interested in cooperating as ful- 
ly as possible. It was the con- 
sensus of the Board of Directors, 
expressed at the summer meeting, 
that the workshops are among the 
most valuable services now being 
offered to junior colleges. The 
writer was urged to continue the 
promotion and encouragement of 
this type of work. 

Probably the following will give 
the reader a fairly accurate picture 
of what has taken place in the 
workshops: 

California, at Los Angeles, had 
two seminars with 23 students 
each. B. Lamar Johnson of Ste- 
phens College taught both with the 
exception of the final week when 
Malcolm MacLean, professor of 
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education, University of Califor- 
nia, was in charge. One seminar 
dealt with the general considera- 
tions in junior colleges such as 
objectives, trends, curriculums, 
and guidance. The other gave 
special attention to the instruc- 
tional program and its relation to 
the library. Among the guests 
and visitors who came to the semi- 
nars from time to time were Basil 
Peterson, president, and James 
Thornton, vice-president, both 
from Orange Coast Junior College. 
John L. Lounsbury, president, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
also visited these Los Angeles semi- 
nars. 

The University of Denver con- 
ducted an intensive, four-hour per 
day workshop, with 29 participants 
from 14 states, representing a 
cross-section of 12 different func- 
tions in junior colleges. The geo- 
graphical and functional distribu- 
tion of the membership resulted 
in a rich stimulation of thought 
and understanding. Lawrence L. 
Bethel, director of New Haven 
YMCA Junior College, directed the 
workshop and was assisted by 
John Gray, Lamar College; T. D. 
Schindler, Lower Columbia Junior 
College; and William H. Conley, 
U. S. Office of Education. A re- 
port of findings and recommenda- 
tions was published through the 
Graduate School of Education of 
the University and released on 
September first. 

Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa, offered a six-weeks term in 
the organization and administra- 


tion of the junior college. There 
were 12 graduate students en- 
rolled, and the course was taught 
by Loren N. Brown, president, 
Northern Oklahoma Junior Col- 
lege. 

The University of Florida con- 
ducted a six-weeks workshop with 
a total of 26 participants. Nine 
participated for full-time credit; 
17, for part-time work. The di- 
rector was Leon N. Henderson of 
the University of Florida. The 
chief consultant was L. O. Todd, 
president, East Central Junior 
College, Decatur, Mississippi. They 
were assisted from time to time 
by William H. Conley, U. S. Office 
of Education; and W. W. Little, 
J. Max Wise, Myra Brady, C. F. 
Byers, L. P. Elliot, and Eleanor 
Bode Browne from the University 
of Florida. T. Q. Srygley and A. L. 
Vergarson from the State Depart- 
ment of Education also assisted. 


An excellent bibliography of 11 
typed pages was provided. Dur- 
ing the final day of evaluations, 
the state superintendent of instruc- 
tion, Thomas B. Bailey, and three 
members of his staff were pres- 
ent. They were agreed that the 
findings of the workshop were of 
real value to the development and 
administration of junior colleges 
in Florida. 


As a partial result of this work- 
shop, Dr. Todd addressed Phi 
Delta Kappa and the State Prin- 
cipals’ Work-Conference on the 
junior college theme, four articles 
appeared in the local papers, and 
a feature article was published in 
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the University paper, The Gator. 
Mention is made of this public rela- 
tions feature of the workshop be- 
cause similar appearances and 
press releases have been reported 
from other places. 


Harvard conducted a six-weeks 
seminar with 33 participants from 
14 states. Jesse P. Bogue was 
instructor, assisted by Lawrence 
‘L. Bethel and Leland Medsker, 
dean, Wright Branch of the Chi- 
cago City Junior College. Other 
visitors and consultants were 
Charlotte Meinecke, dean, Colby 
Junior College; Robert Gummere, 
director of admissions of Harvard 
College; Judson R. Butler, dean, 
General College, Boston Univer- 
sity; and several others in public 
relations and finance. 

One feature of the Harvard 
seminar was the building of a jun- 
ior college by each participant. 
The project formed the framework 
within which plans for buildings, 
curriculums, teaching personnel, 
teaching and recreational facili- 
ties, organization and administra- 
tion, finances, and other features 
were designed. Each participant 
was in this way introduced to total 
plans necessary for a junior col- 
lege. In addition each one selected 
some phase of the college for his 
concentration of attention and 
development. Assignments were 
given in advance in order that dis- 
cussions might start with the first 
session. A critique will be ready 
about the first of October. 


The State University of Jowa 
held a workshop with Archie 
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Cloud and Lloyd Luchmann of 
San Francisco chief consultants. 
They were assisted by Roy God- 
dard, president, Rochester (Min- 
nesota) Junior College; Leland 
Medsker and J. P. Street, Iowa 
State Department of Education; 
and others. There were 36 in the 
two-weeks intensive program. A 
critique will be issued by Lloyd 
Luchmann. 

Johns Hopkins had 17 students 
in its workshop. P. P. Mickelson, 
president, Western State College 
of Colorado, was the instructor, 
assisted by Chester Katenkamp, 
president, Baltimore City Junior 
College; George V. Kabat, Univer- 
sity of Maryland; and Francis 
Horn, dean, McCoy College. A 12- 
page bibliography with extensive 
listings from the Junior College 
Journal was used and is one of the 


best: bibliographies for this pur- 


pose we have seen. 


The State Teachers College of 
Kansas, Pittsburg, held both a 
workshop and a class in the junior 
college. Merle Prunty, Stephens 
College, directed the workshop. 
William A. Black conducted the 
class. Others who assisted were 
Ernest Mahan, Harl R. Douglass, 
and Emery G. Kennedy. There 
were 9 persons in the workshop; 
20, in the junior college class. In 
connection with the summer ses- 
sion, a regional life adjustment 
conference was held, including life 
adjustment in the junior college. 

The University of Marwand had 
11 students in its class on the 
junior college. George J. Kabat 
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served as instructor, assisted by 
special consultants, P. P. Mickel- 
son and George R. J. Weigand. 
History, general development, 
philosophy, administration, cur- 
riculums, finances, and a number 
of other topics were considered. 
Students were unanimous in praise 
of the course and expressed desire 
to see it expanded next summer. 


The University of North Caro- 
lina held its first workshop with 
60 regularly enrolled students and 
a large number of visitors. The 
leaders were Curtis Bishop, presi- 
dent, Averett College; Hugh G. 
Price, dean, Montgomery Junior 
College; and Theodore H. Wilson, 
president, University of Balti- 
more. The agenda for the ses- 
sions were decided during the first 
meeting. Great enthusiasm was 


shown by the participants. A 
unanimous request was made for 
another workshop next summer. 


State College of Pennsylvania of- 
fered two courses of three weeks 
each in community college and 
post-secondary education with a 
total of 26 enrolled. The first 
course was given by Philip A. 
Cowan, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education; the second by 
Max D. Englehart, Chicago City 
Junior College. The work was in- 
tensive, and the groups met both 
for morning and afternoon ses- 
sions, devoting their time exclu- 
sively to this work. <A 17-page 
bibliography was used. Students 
expressed approval of the inten- 
sive plans and suggested that more 
programs be offered next sum- 
mer. 


(To be continued in the 
October Journal.) 








From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Tus issue of the Journal marks 
the beginning of the fourth year 
of the Desk by the present writer. 
It seems to be in order and might 
be of interest to the readers to 
glance back over the past three 
years. Reliable navigation prac- 
tices call for determination of a 
ship’s position and, in unknown 
waters, for frequent soundings. 
In a sense, the executive secretary 
is the navigator, under command 
of the president and board of di- 
rectors, charged with the chart of 
sailing designed by the member- 
ship of the Association, guided by 
the compass of junior college prin- 
ciples and philosophy, with papers 
cleared for the port of more and 
better education for the greatest 
possible number of people. 

Where are we now? How far 
have we come? Are we on the 
right course? In 1946, the ship 
began to pick up considerable 
‘speed. From an enrollment of 
251,000, it pushed ahead in three 
years’ time to more than 500,000. 
Average enrollments increased 
from 454 to 769. The number of 
institutions went from 591 to 651. 
In terms of numbers, therefore, 
the bearings show that junior col- 
leges have kept their place well to 
the front of the educational con- 
voy. Without them and their abil- 
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ity to expand rapidly in communi- 
ties where students could live at 
home while attending college, 
multiplied thousands of discharged 
veterans would have been denied 
educational opportunities. When 
the final log has been written of 
the greatest service ever offered 
by any government to its civilian 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, jun- 
ior colleges will have frequent 
mention for extensive and honor- 
able services. Now when junior 
colleges have almost completed 
their part in this undertaking, they 
have a right to be assured that 
they have been on the right course 
with gallant discharge of duty. 
Moreover, the log shows that 
junior colleges expanded facilities 
and services to give berth to thou- 
sands who held no tickets for the 
old liners. Short courses, voca- 
tional and technical programs at 
many levels, preparatory educa- 
tion right down to almost any point 
needed by veterans in the commu- 
nity were planned, manned, and 
carried out. In performing this 
service, junior colleges became 
aware, to a greater degree than 
at any time in their history, of 
their unique abilities to meet the 
needs of their communities. The 
ship has sailed into a more salu- 
brious atmosphere for the commu- 
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nity-centered, community-serving, 
community-controlled program. 
Never again, let us hope, will the 
sailors of this ship be content to 


perform mere poop-deck service! 
ee 
Three years ago a new organiza- 


tion for junior colleges was ush- 
ered in. Decentralization of re- 
sponsibility and work became the 
order of the day. Committees for 
teacher preparation, administra- 
tion, student personnel, curricu- 
lum, and legislation came _ into 
being. Since that time these com- 
mittees have performed with dis- 
tinction. Never was this fact more 
in evidence than at the summer 
meeting in July of this year. The 
committee system of democratic 
action has demonstrated its va- 
lidity. Three years ago the ship 
took aboard a special pilot as the 
director of the research projects. 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos has held this 
distinguished position which, in 
one way, marked the crowning of 
his long services to junior colleges 
and the further democratization of 
education. Another pilot has 
come aboard, Dr. C. C. Colvert of 
The University of Texas. Duties 
have further expanded, and the 
editorship of the Junior College 
Journal has been assumed by Dr. 
James W. Reynolds, also of The 
University of Texas. This post 
was formerly held by the director 
of research. It is now proposed to 
issue special research bulletins on 
an experimental basis, four times 
each cruise, as an extra service to 
the membership. In this manner, 
special soundings will be reported 


to the world. Three years ago, the 
Newsletter, as well as the Journal, 
had its face lifted, and circulation 
of both was increased to maintain 
closer liaison not only with admin- 
istrators but also with teachers 
and other allies. 


Three years ago, one rendez- 
vous on each cruise was arranged. 
Now there are two. The second is 
during the summer months and is 
designed especially for staff offi- 
cers. The article, Summer Meet- 
ing, in this issue of the Journal 
contains some of the essential state- 
ments of strategy and progress. 
Many of the values of the summer 
rendezvous, however intangible, 
such as general discussions, the ex- 
change of points of view, explora- 
tions of various interests and at- 
tempts to prognosticate stormy 
weather or calm seas, cannot al- 
ways be reported by the written 
word. They are valuable, though, 
in that general agreements are 
reached, common purposes become 
more clearly understood, and esprit 
de corps is greatly improved. The 
consensus seems to be that the sum- 
mer’ meetings eventuate in unified 
plans and objectives, equitable di- 
vision of responsibilities, open- 
minded approaches to new prob- 
lems, and especially in mutual 
encouragement to sail on. 


The Junior College World, found 
in another section of the Journal, 
tells its own story. If the ship is 
to be kept on an even keel, more 
and better training places must 
be found for the people who will 
man her. Progress has been made 
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in the number and quality of the 
summer workshops during the 
past three years. More of them 
must be established and the qual- 
ity of work improved in every pos- 
sible manner. The University of 
Texas and the University of Den- 
ver, and perhaps some others, are 
in the process of planning grad- 
uate programs for junior college 
staff members and teachers. The 
Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard University now has a 
limited number of fellowships 
available to junior college person- 
nel as well as to other persons with 
outstanding intellectual capacity. 
Stipends are among the most liber- 
al in the world for those who can 
qualify—usually up to $5,000 a 
year. During the present year, 
if suitable candidates can be 
found, four of these fellowships 
will be granted. Properly trained 
personnel is needed in the junior 
colleges, but in order to meet this 
need, a number of universities 
must provide graduate programs. 
Who will teach in the universities? 
Only a few of them are fortunate 


in this respect at the present time. 
If the full complement is to be met, 
some of the weather-beaten salts 
in the ranks should volunteer. 


To the original questions, it can 
be stated that, while encouraging 
progress has been made, the wa- 
ters are still dangerous enough to 
require frequent soundings. Con- 
siderable time will be necessary 
to reach open seas, clear skies, and 
calm sailing. There wil! be times 
when we may need to tack against 
the winds. We believe we are on 
the right course. Without strain- 
ing the metaphor too greatly, it 
must be admitted that billowy seas 
are ahead. Both intelligence and 
skill will be required, not merely 
to prevent the ship from wallow- 
ing, but also to keep her headed to- 
ward her own port with reasonable 
speed. There are many famous 
salty sayings of the sea. Almost 
any one of them could be used to 
close these observations. Let us 
simply say, “Surrender? We 
haven’t started to fight!” 


Bon voyage! 








Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


PAUL J. BROUWER. Student Per- 
sonnel Services in General Edu- 
cation, Washington: The Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1949, 
$3.50. Pp. XIX+319. 


Tus volume comprises the re- 
port of one of the major projects 
carried on by the Cooperative 
Study in General Education. The 
study, sponsored jointly by the 
American Council on Education 
and twenty-five participating col- 
leges, was set up for the purpose 
of improving the programs in gen- 
eral education. It was begun in 
1939 and completed in 1944. 


The author states in his preface 
that this report is intended for 
those who work with students, 
whether they be teachers, coun- 
selors, or administrators. It de- 
scribes first of all the personnel 
practices of the participating col- 
leges, or rather typical examples 
of practices, for no two institu- 
tions employ the same methods. 
The second part reports the devel- 
opment and use of instruments for 
learning more about the individ- 
ual student. The third part ana- 
lyzes the component parts of a per- 
sonnel philosophy of education. 
The book should be extremely use- 
ful as a reference for groups of 
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faculty counselors and administra- 
tors who wish to explore together 
the possibilities of their functions 
as personnel workers in their in- 
stitution. 

The man-to-man relation known 
as counseling becomes the center 
of the personnel program. Its ad- 
vocates believe that counseling is 
the college’s most effective techni- 
que for individualizing education. 
Brouwer takes up such basic ques- 
tions as “What is counseling?” 
‘“‘When is counseling needed?” and 
“What is its aim?” The working 
definition on which the practices 
of the participating colleges is 
based is “Counseling is a form of 
teaching which involves the proc- 
esses of interaction between two 
persons.” There is, of course, the 
inevitable discussion of the “non- 
directive” and “directive” tech- 
niques of counseling, called here, 
appropriately, “‘permissive”’ and 
“prescriptive” methods. The de- 
scription is in terms which a per- 
son who is not a professionally 
trained counselor can understand, 
and sample interviews are given to 
illustrate each method. 

The question of who should 
counsel is a vital one. The general 
tendency of the cooperating col- 
leges is toward the idea of every 
‘faculty member as a counselor. 
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When this policy is in operation, 
there is apt to be more emphasis 
on the individual and his total 
development and less concentra- 
tion on subject matter as such. It 
is a well-known fact, however, that 
all faculty members do not make 
equally good counselors. Most col- 
leges are at present assigning 
counseling duties to a limited num- 
ber of faculty members, and giv- 
ing them in-service training in 
their counseling functions. Help 
is needed especially in the areas of 
interpreting human behavior, use 
of the interview, and interpreta- 
tion of the various types of per- 
sonnel data collected by the college 
about each student. Many of the 
participating institutions report 
success with the use of student 
counselors in addition to faculty 
advisers, especially in the areas 
of orientation, personal-social rela- 
tionships, and the like. 


The values of extra-class activi- 
ties have been recognized for some 
time by educators who hold a per- 
sonnel point of view, but compara- 
tively little has been done to evalu- 
ate specifically the extra-class life 
on a particular campus. The co- 
operating colleges have been mak- 
ing studies of the amount of time 
students devote to various types of 
activities, the values students see 
in each, the observations made by 
faculty members with respect to 
effects of extra-class life on in- 
~~ dividual students. Ways of meet- 
ing individual and group needs 
through organized interest groups 
of various kinds are presented, 
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though one could wish for more 
detailed illustrations of the prin- 
ciples involved. 


The chapter on “The Educative 
Values of Living Arrangements” 
is well documented with references 
to college handbooks and to reports 
of special projects carried out in 
the living centers of several insti- 
tutions. The description of the 
residence hall program at Stephens 
College and the experiment in sex 
education at Antioch College are 
especially noteworthy. This re- 
viewer is pleased to see some at- 
tention given to the contributions 
which housing can make to a col- 
lege personnel program, because it 
is an area which tends to be some- 
what neglected in studies of per- 
sonnel services. 


‘‘Personnel Services in the Class- 
room” is a provocative title for a 
chapter. We are accustomed to 
discussions of the teacher’s role as 
counselor, but we think of it as 
being performed with one student 
at a time, and probably not in 
class. Brouwer quotes classroom 
teachers who have experimented 
with personnel methods in teach- 
ing in several of the cocperating 
colleges, outlining their classroom 
practices and a few courses of 
study. He speaks of the teacher 
as a leader, who “controls without 
dominating” and enables each stu- 
dent to feel secure in the situa- 
tion and consequently to behave in 
a constructive manner. This sec- 
tion should be one of the most help- 
ful in the report for the use of 
teacher-counselors. 
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The administration of personnel 
services is treated briefly in the 
light of two basic principles: that 
administration should satisfy the 
needs of persons, and that it should 
recognize that organization fol- 
lows function. “The common pat- 
tern may be called the central type 
of organization where the ideas, 
assumptions, beliefs, and facts in- 
volved in a personnel philosophy of 
education are at the core of the 
total educational program. The 
personnel services are participated 
in by all faculty members and stu- 
dents. The personnel point of view 
is central to the philosophy of ed- 
ucation which the college holds; 
even when specific activities are 
delegated justifiably to specialists 
or semi-professional personnel 
workers, the objectives of all ef- 
forts are identical with the objec- 
tives of the institution as a whole.” 
Many of the participating colleges 
have found a personnel council, 
representing all of the personnel 
services on the campus, to be the 
most satisfactory means of secur- 
ing integration of effort. 


Part II of the study, written in 
collaboration with John L. Berg- 
stresser, who was research asso- 
ciate in student personnel and 
counseling during the first three 
years of the study, assesses some 
means of appraising the personal- 
social needs of students. Specifi- 
eally, it is connected with the 
construction and use of a self- 
inventory of personal-social rela- 
tions and an inventory of counsel- 
ing relations developed -by the 


cooperating colleges with the as- 
sistance of the research staff of 
the study. The first instrument 
is analyzed in detail, and its dem- 
onstrated values pointed out. Judg- 
ing from the report of the experi- 
ence of the colleges who employed 
the inventory, we hope that it can 
be published and standardized for 
wider use in the near future. The 
second instrument was constructed 
for the purpose of evaluating 
counseling programs. 

While the findings of the cooper- 
ating colleges indicate that such 
instruments as those here de- 


scribed have great value in a per- 


sonnel program, it is doubtful 
whether anyone but professionally 
trained counselors are ready to 
make use of them on the average 
campus. 

In the final section of the revort, 
members of college faculties who 
assisted with the study have out- 
lined the basic psychological, phys- 
iological, sociological, and _ philo- 
sophical principles which underlie 
the personnel practices dealt with 
in the earlier sections of the report. 

The content of the chapter on 
psychological principles is “one 
person’s interpretation of what the 
study has revealed concerning the 
information which college teachers 
not trained in psychology, need to 
know as background for effective 
personnel work.” This section and 
the one immediately following it, 
which discusses physiological bases 
of adolescent behavior, furnish 
practical clues to understanding 
the individual student. The dis- 
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cussion of sociological and philo- 
sophical principles contributes to 
an understanding of the student in- 
his-setting and of the foundations 
of modern educational thought. 

In his final summary of the 
entire report, the author delineates 
a personnel philosophy of educa- 
tion. His choice of an inductive 
rather than a deductive approach 
to the basic assumption reveals the 
pragmatic value of the cooperative 
study. The aim was to improve 
personnel practices and through an 
analysis of such improved prac- 
tices discover their philosophical 
presuppositions. 


Dd 


We can trace the concepts of 
general education and of student 
personnel work to the same funda- 
mental attitudes toward human 
beings, society, and the task of 
education. This report will prove 
stimulating and instructive not 
only to colleges which offer a pro- 
gram in general education, but to 
all educational institutions that 
aim to develop mature individuals 
for a role in a democratic society. 


MARY E. MORTON, Director 
Residence Halls and Student Life 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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H. F. BRIGHT 


Koos, LEONARD V. “A Community 
College Plan for Pennsylvania 
I,” The School Review, Vol. 
LVII, No. 4 (April, 1949), 202- 
216 


This article reports a survey of Penn- 
sylvania initiated for the purpose of 
arriving at a plan for developing and 
maintaining community colleges in that 
state. 


It was found that whereas 76.2 per- 
cent of the 16-17 year-olds were in 
school, the percentage for 18-20 year- 
olds was only 21.1. It was also found 
that an increase in total number of high 
school graduates from 1931 to 1941 was 
accompanied by a decrease in the per- 
centage of graduates entering their 
formal education. Wide variations in 
percentages of graduates continuing 
school work were noted between differ- 
ent counties, these variations being 
explained in terms of the disparities 
found in availability of college level 
units. A comparison of Pennsylvania 
cities with Mid-Western and California 
cities showed that the percentage of 
students continuing their education was 
1-3/5 as great in cities with tuition- 
charging junior colleges and almost 3 
times as great where no tuition was 
charged as in those cities where no 
facilities were available. 


It is argued that the factors limiting 
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continuance of Pennsylvania students 
are: 

a. Cost 

b. The nature of curriculum offerings 

c. The selective policies of available 

institutions 

d. The policy of segregation by sex 

e. Denomination 

It is found that Pennsylvania lags 
behind the country generally in the 
development of junior colleges and that 
a system of tuition-free institutions 
offering broad types of work should be 
established at strategic points. 


Distribution of enrollments in the 12 
grades of all districts maintaining high 
schools is given in tabular form. It is 
concluded that districts in which com- 
munity colleges might be established 
should have a minimum enrollment in 
Grades IX-XII of 800 students to insure 
a student body of at least 200 in the 
college. 

The author urges that local rather 
than regional colleges be established, 
basing this argument on the results of 
an earlier study.1 


A study of distribution of districts 
meeting the criterion is included, and 
it is found that establishment of com- 
munity colleges in all such districts 
would expand greatly the opportunities 
for higher education of the youth of 
the state. The possibility of consolida- 
tion or cooperative effort in those dis- 
tricts not meeting the criterion is dis- 
cussed. Free tuition and transportation 
for youths within commuting distance 
and subsistence allowances for those 


iKoos, Leonard V. “Local versus Re- 
gional Junior Colleges, “School Review 
LII (November, 1944), 526-31. 
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beyond commuting distance are advo- 
cated. 

The 6-4-4 plan is advocated as the 
most feasible from both the educational 
and economical standpoint, particularly 
in view of the accomplished fact of jun- 
ior high school reorganization in a 
large part of Pennsylvania. 


The curriculum advocated involves: 
a. A core of general education 


b. Opportunity for _ specialization 
either in preparation for further 
college work or in terminal courses 


Koos, LEONARD V. “A Community- 
College Plan for Pennsylvania, 
II.” School Review, Vol. LVII, 
Nos. 5-6 (May-June, 1949), 286- 
294 


Part II of this study covers the finan- 
cial problems involved in establishing 
and maintaining junior colleges in Penn- 
sylvania. After consideration of the 
usual factors involved in cost of opera- 
tion, a working cost per student per 
year of $300 is used. 

A millage increase of school tax is 
then computed for the 97 districts with 
800 or more students in Grades IX to 
XII. The percentage of increase for 
these districts is given in tabular form 
for three possibilities: 


a. Without state aid 

b. With aid based on the present sec- 
ondary school teaching unit of 22 

c. With aid for the 18-student teach- 
ing unit 


The third of these plans is recom- 
mended for Pennsylvania. 


A table is given showing the total 
amount of state aid under the plan to 
approximate 314 million dollars for 93 
districts. However, it is pointed out that 
several years would elapse before the 
community colleges would be entirely 
developed and the demand for state aid 
in these years would be less. 

No estimate is made of the possible 
cost of subsistence allowances for stu- 
dents living away from home. 
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Control of the Community Oolleges 


It is argued that the community col- 
lege should be under the control of the 
local school board through the super- 
intendent of schools and that it should 
be supervised by the State Department 
of Public Instruction. It is recommended 
that provision be made within the De- 
partment of Public Instruction for re- 
search into the various aspects of the 
development of community colleges. 


SIEMANS, C. H., INGALLS, R. C., 
GORDON, T. E., AND CRAWFORD, 
C. C., Junior College Syllabus. 
Published by C. C. Crawford, 
3832 West Vernon Avenue, Los 
Angeles 43, California, 1949. 


$1.50. Pp. VII & 77. 


This syllabus is the result of an at- 
tempt by four authors of widely varied 
backgrounds to set up a plan for the 
study of the junior college. The opin- 
ions of a large number of junior college 
teachers and administrators were drawn 
upon in developing the syllabus. The 
syllabus is set up as a series of questions 
to be studied under each topic con- 
sidered. It is intended for use not only 
as a guide for students who have had 
no previous experience in junior college 
work but also for the use of workers 
aleady in the field. As a study of the 
topics covered will show, the syllabus 
might well be used in the orientation 
of a faculty in the objectives of its own 
junior college and as a guide to faculty 
projects extending over a period of 
years. A feature is the inclusion of a 
special “‘Reserve Shelf’’ list of books. 
These books are referred to frequently 
in the various chapters. A general bib- 
liography is also given and special ref- 
erences are given at the ends of the 
chapters to which they apply. 

Each chapter is set up according to a 
standard outline. For example, Chap- 
ter 8, Guidance, includes the following 
sub-headings: 

A. Motivation: Gains to be derived 

from good guidance practices. 
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B. Problems: Factors involved in the 
counseling of junior college stu- 
dents. 


C. Performance: Assignments and 
study procedures. 

D. Bibliography: Suggested reading 
matter. 


The scope of the syllabus is shown by 
the list of chapter headings, which fol- 
lows: 


PART I. ARTICULATION: HOW TO 
IMPROVE THE RELATIONSHIPS BE- 
TWEEN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
THE OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS 
1. The Junior College as an Institu- 
tion 
2. Secondary School Relationships 
3. Higher Education Relationships 


PART II. FACULTY: HOW TO PRO- 
VIDE A STRONG TEACHING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


4. Teaching Force 
5. Administrative Personnel 
6. Working Conditions 


PART III. STUDENTS: HOW TO IM- 
PROVE THE STATUS OF THE EN- 
ROLLEES 


7. Selection and Recruitment 

8. Guidance 

9. Maturity and Responsibility 
10. Campus Life and College Spirit 


PART IV. INSTRUCTION: HOW TO 

IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF LEARN- 

ING 

11. Terminal Versus University-Trans 
fer Education . 

12. Vocational Education 

13. General Education 

14. Study Techniques | 

15. Teaching Techniques 

16. Standards 


PART V. PUBLIC RELATIONS: HOW 
TO IMPROVE THE RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


17. Support from the Community 
18. Service to the Community 


PART VI. PHYSICAL PLANT: HOW 
TO HOUSE THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PROGRAM 


19. Facilities 
20. Operational Practices 


PART VII. PROBLEMS FOR INDIVI- 
DUAL STUDY: HOW TO PERFORM 
PARTICULAR KINDS OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGE WORK 

21. Specialized Functions 

22. Subjects and Departments 
RESERVE SHELF LIST 

GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HANNA, LAVONE, “Are We Meet- 
ing Their Needs,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 
Vol. 24, No. 3 (March, 1949), 
158-163. 


Dr. Hanna reports the result of a sur- 
vey of characteristics and needs of stu- 
dents undertaken in the fall of 1946 by 
the faculty of San Francisco State Col- 
lege. Tests and questionaires were used 
to explore the attitudes, adjustments, 
activities, and habits of the student 
body of the college. Data were gathered 
on economic status, family background, 
intellectual ability, and other factors. 


Some of the results of the survey may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. The students had many personal 
problems, as evidenced by test 
‘scores. 


2. Home life presents many problems. 
Over 1/3 of the students surveyed 
came from broken homes. Ninety- 
‘five percent of them wanted the 
college to offer a course on mar- 
riage and family problems. 
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3. Many students felt socially in- 
secure. 


4. The occupational aims of the group 
were unrealistic. 


5. The salaries the group expected to 
earn were also unrealistic. The 
men expected peak earnings of 
$7,290 as opposed to the earnings 
of the fathers of the group which 
averaged $3,557. 


6. The students had little knowledge 
of the facts concerning vocations. 


7. Personal ambitions predominated 
as motives for entering college. 


8. The students desired training in 
use of leisure time. 


As a result of the survey the faculty 
decided to continue in college the gen- 
eral education program begun in the 
lower schools. The general education 
program of the college was defined in 
terms of four areas: individual develop- 
ment, home and family living, voca- 
tional orientation, and socio-civic rela- 
tionships. 


Principles of procedure were devel- 
oped and the general education pro- 
gram was started in September, 1948, 
for all entering freshmen. At present, 
students take 46 semester units in this 
program, distributed as follows: 


Basic Communication 5 units 
Personal & Occupational De- 

velopment e * 
Biological and Physical 

World 3 6 * 
Physical Education and Rec- 

reation 3 
Creative Activities 2 
Humanities 6 " 
Home and Family Living 2 


Social World 


Dr. Hanna reports that, in general, 
students are enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram and that the faculty assigned to it 
has made real progress. She believes 
that a program of this sort will be 
vitally necessary for some time to come. 
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Woop, WILLIAM R., “Work and 
Study,” Illinois Education, 37 
(March, 1949), 248+ 


The work-study plan adopted in Sep- 
tember, 1949, by the Evanston Town- 
ship Community College differs from 
other plans of a similar type in that the 
student placement is handled by the 
local Chamber of Commerce rather than 
by the College. This organization real- 
ized a need for superior workers and 
citizens at the non-professional level 
capable of becoming supervisors, buyers, 
and organizers of small businesses. 


Since it seemed that a potential sup- 
ply of personnel was at hand, an edu- 
cational liason committee was appointed 
including representatives of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the director of 
the College. The work-study plan 
evolved from the efforts of this com- 
mittee. 


A survey turned up 50 firms who 
would hold open more than 400 part- 
time jobs for the students in the proj- 
ect. The College undertook to offer 
specialized as well as basic courses and 
agreed to operate a flexible schedule of 
morning, afternoon, and evening classes 
so that students might hold half-day 
jobs and still attend classes regularly. 


A typical student’s load was set at 30 
hours of work per week, plus 12 semes- 
ter hours of college work. Whenever 
possible, the students are encouraged to 
carry fewer hours of classroom work 
rather than more. 


Recreation is provided for by social, 
athletic, and creative activities in the 
college. Extensive participation is en- 
couraged. A committee is now working 
on a plan for participation of students 
in the performance of community serv- 
ices. 


Under this plan a student may com- 
plete sixty semester hours of work in 
four semesters and two eight-week 
summer sessions. It is argued for the 
procedure that while carrying regular 
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college work the student may enjoy the 
following advantages: 


1. The development of potentially 
valuable business associations. 


The earning of a helpful income. 
Living at home. 


Working in familiar surroundings 
and among friends. 


Studying under instructors who 
are interested in the success and 
advancement of their students. 


Introduction early to adult re- 
sponsibilities in the community. 


Availability of courses of both a 
general and a special character. 


From the point of view of the college 
the plan is thought to embody the fol- 
lowing advantages: 


1. Satisfaction of the needs of the 
middle 50 per cent of high school 
graduates. 


Efficient utilization of community 
resources for educational pur- 
poses. 


Apparently significant motivation 
of students. 


Efficient transition from the class- 
room environment to that of the 
business world. 


“Guide to the Community Occupa- 
tional Survey.’ Prepared by Wil- 
liam H. McCreary, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance for 
the State of California. Cali- 
fornia Guidance Bulletin No. 10, 
September 1948. Pp. 29. Limited 
supply available free from the 
California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento. 

This useful pamphlet outlines proce- 


dures to be used in the planning and 
conducting of a survey of the status of 


and opportunities in the various occupa- 
tional units of a community. The bulle- 
tin is organized in six parts. 


Part I lists and answers the questions 
most frequently asked by persons plan- 
ning community occupational surveys. 


Part II deals with the most useful 
methods for organizing and carrying out 
the study including organization of forms 
used and of workers. 


PartIII is concerned with the process- 
ing of data. The use of mechanical tab- 
ulating aids is considered. 


Part IV gives a summary check list of 
sixteen steps to be followed in conducting 
the survey. 


Part V gives a set of selected survey 
forms. 


Part VI is a selected bibliography of 
items useful in planning and conducting 
an occupational survey. 
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university and college field. 
It is affiliated with the 
Fisk Teachers Agency of 
Chicago, whose work covers 
all the educational fields. 


Both organizations assist 
in the appointment of ad- 
ministrators as well as of 
teachers. 


Our service is nation wide 
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